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Notes. 
TASSO’S “LOVE AND MADNESS.” 
Till Rosini published his Saggio sugli Amori di 
Torg. Tasso in 1832, whose views Vieusseux 
adopted in the Penny Cyclopedia, the story of 
Tasso’s being in love with one or other (for it 
never was stated which) of the daughters of 
Henry II., Duke of Ferrara, had nearly died out 
as one of the improbabilities of history. It should 
be remarked that Rosini relies exclusively on the 
verse and prose of Tasso's works, disregarding all 
other matériel for forming a judgment. It never 
has been alleged that either of these ladies was in 
love with him. They were daughters of Renée, 
and yranddaughters of Lou's XII. of France. (Sis- 
mondi, xvi. 340.) Renée had been converted to 
Protestantism by Calvin himself as he passed 
through Ferrara, where he stayed afew months in 
1635. (Serassi and Guasti, i. 180, n.) Brantome 
(vol. i. carte 302) speaks of three daughters : — 
“ Ces trois filles furent trés-belles, mais la mére les fit 
embellir davantage par la belle nourriture, qu'elle leur 
donna, en leur faisant apprendre les sciences et les bonnes 


lettres, qu'elles apprirent, et retindrent parfaitement, et 
en faisvient honte aux plus scavans,” &c. 


We way, therefore, infer that Lucretia, the 
elder, who married the Duke of Urbino, as well 
as the wimarried Leonora, had a leaning at least 
towards Protestentism. ‘Tasso, on the contrary, 
Was a firm Rowa.ist, with an eye to becoming a 


| priest. He was well fortified against the love of 


these two ladies, if they had evinced any to him, 
by his ardent passion for Laura (not so named 
from Petrarch’s, but so baptised) Pepararo, who 
was first seen and loved by him in his twentieth 
year. She, however, married Count Turchi of 
‘errara, and was afterwards a lady of honour to the 
Duchess Margaret, where Tasso was domiciled. 


| Tasso was also fortified in another way, as these 


ladies were respectively nine and ten years older 
than himself ; and who, as compared with Scotch 
ladies for example, may be regarded as sixteen 
or seventeen years older physically. Tasso is re- 

resented as in the chamber of the Duchess of 

Jrbino, June 15, 1577, drawing his sword on a 
domestic, whose ears he ought rather to have 
boxed. Is this the man of thirty-three who the 
year before put four men to flight—Tam Marte 
quam Mercurio? If we think of our James I. about 
thirty years afterwards, we shall not be surprised 
that the drawing of a sword in the chamber of a 
duchess was no light matter. Her father caused 
Tasso to be imprisoned. Tasso wrote a letter of 
submission, and was taken by the Duke of Ferrara 
to his country seat, Bel Riguardo. Here Tasso 
was sternly interrogated as to something he had 
said; there is no evidence that it was about any- 
thing written—as a sonnet, for example. He was 
not very strictly guarded, for he ran away July 20, 
after an incarceration of three weeks. 

The “ metal more attractive ” was still at Fer- 
rara, whither he returned in the March followi 
(1578); being coldly received, however, he le 
that city, and wandered from one Italian court to 
another, in some of which he was well and 
honourably entertained. But on February 23, 
1579, he again made his appearance at Ferrara. 

As to the sup attractions, we may fairly 
give up the married Lucretia; we may look now 
to Leonora(= Eleanora), who was then forty- 
four years of age, or, by the Scotch rule of pro- 
portion above-mentioned, fifty-one—no longer a 
very tender girl for a man of thirty-five ; and she 
died in 1581, two years after Tasso’s entrance into 
the madhouse of St. Ann (March, 1579), and five 
years before his release therefrom (July, 1586). 
There has never been the shadow of an insinua- 
tion that she died of love for Tasso, or out of 
regret at his sufferings, or the want of his society 
in any way. The love of Tasso was the same as 
that of all other real lovers — 

“ Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 


Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 
Shakspeare, Sonnet, cxvi. 


Next, as to his madness. It is said that he was 
attended by a spirit like the demon of 
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but if any one will read what Socrates himself | 
says thereon (Plato, Apol. Svc., First Alcib. i.; 
Theages. x.; Xenophon, Memorab. i. 4; and com- 
pare Plut. Genio Socratis Reiskii viii. 206, where 
a different view is taken), he will find no resem- 
blance whatever to the spiritual being with whom 
Tasso said that he conversed. Manso, in his Life 
of Tasso (i. 14, p. 120), mentions that he often 
talked with Tasso on the subject of this spirit, | 
and was once present at an interview he had with | 
the spirit, both men sitting at the fireside and 
looking through the window. “See,” said he, | 
“the friendly spirit who has courteously come to 
oblige me; see him, and acknowledge the truth 
of what I said.” Nothing appeared to Manso, 
and there was no dialogue, but only a monologue 
of Tasso; the subject was not, as Vieusseux says, 
from Milton—*“ of providence, foreknowledge, will, 
and fate.” 

Manso told Tasso that he saw and heard none 
but Tasso himself. Tasso insisted that the spirit 
had addressed him, and that he had replied ; 
and had previously urged that it could not be | 
fancy or imagination, because the spirit told him 
of things which he had never before thought of, 
and which could not have been fancied or imagined 
by himself. But, after the experiment, Tasso, find- 
ing that Manso saw and heard no spirit, smiled 
and left a sentence unfinished. Shakspeare says — 
“ The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms ot things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V. 8, 1. 

Here the imagination is under control, and can 
be brought under the “ poet's pen.” Tasso’s was 
beyond this, and out of his control as regarded 
the spirit—the result of a diseased imagination. 

All the biographers of Tasso, as fur as my re- 
search has extended, have omitted to notice the 
interview of the acute and accurate Montaigne in 
November, 1580, and to which he refers in his 
“ Apologie de Raimond Sebond ” (Zsais, liv. ii. 
eh. 12): — 

“Great wits are ruined by their own proper force and 
uickness. What a condition, through his own ayita 
tion and promptness of fancy, is one of the most judi- 
cious, ingenious, and best formed souls, to the ancient 
and true poesy, of any other Italian poet that has been 
these very many years, fallen into? Has he not great 
obligation to this vivacity that has destroyed him? To 
this light that has blinded him? To this exact and sub- 
tile apprehension of reason, that has robbed him of rea- 


son? To this curious and laborious scrutiny after 
sciences, that has reduced him to a brute? And to this 
rare aptitude to the exercises of the soul, that has ren 
dered him without exercise, and without soul? I was 
more angry than compassionate, to see him at Ferrara 
in so pitiful a condition survive himself; forgetting both 
himself and his works, which, without his knowledge, 


thouzh before his face, have been published, deformed 
and incorrect.” 

In a letter to Scipio Gonzaga, Tasso takes a like 
view of his own case. He says: — 

“Oppresso dal peso di tante sciagure, ha messo in ab- 
bandono ogni pensiero di gloria e di onore. Angustiato 


| dalla sete, desidera la condizione stessa dei bruti, che ne’ 


fonti e ne’ fiumi liberamente la spengono. Ed accresce 
l orrore del suo stato d’ indignita che gli conviene usare, lo 
squallore della barba e delle chiome,e degli abiti,e la 
sordidezza e sudiciume, da cui mirasi circondato,"— 
Rosini, Saggio sugli Amori di Torg. Tasso, §c., p. 82. 

An improvvisatore once told me that a skeleton 
in armour, introduced in a poem he was reciting, 
he saw, in a darkened corner of the room, as dis- 
tinctly as he could see any of his auditors. This 
man was, however, under a defect in his reasoning 
and moral powers. Persons of comparatively 
weak intellect are able to see and describe the 
subjects of their imagiuation as real objects of 
sense; the subject indeed makes on such a per- 
son's understanding an impression as distinct as 
the object itself. Much of the mystery of ghost- 
seeing may be thus explained. In all these cases 
some derangement of the nervous system must be 
assumed, as in the case of Nicolai, Goethe's 
Proctophantasmist.’ ( Walpuryisnacht.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


DR. WILMOT, THE AUTHOR OF THE “ HEROIC 
EPISTLE.” 


I have the pleasure to send you a sketch of 
some interest, especially to Junius readers. It was 
found among the papers of the late Sir Richard 
Phillips. It is in his, to me, well-known hand- 
writing; it bears no date, but I shou!d say was 
written when he was making his “ Personal 
Tour ” in 1828-29, and was doubtless intended for 
that work, which, in publication, did not reach 
the locality of this paper. With it is a drawing, 
by Mrs. Serres, of the house in which the Letters of 
Junius were written (Dr. Wilmot's house), directed 
to Sir Richard by that lady. Joun Times. 


“T visited as a hallowed spot the house, formerly St. 
John’s Monastery, inhabited by Dr. Wilmot, the author 
of the Letters of Junins. 1 have often referred those com- 
positions te Macleane, a Scotchman; but no Scotchman 
ever had the heart, the feeling, and the energy of in- 
tegrity of Junius, I have referred them to Irishmen, 
but vanity is too deeply identified with the soul of an 
Irishman to enable him to keep such a secret, while the 
same sentiments with the pen of an Irishman would have 
been expanded to a folio. 

“ Dr. Wilmot was a scholar, an Oxonian, even the 
Father of that University, and a man who had seen and 
felt by personal experience the emptiness and the worth- 
lessness of human grandeur; and he was, therefore, dead 
to the small motives which might have stimulated many 
to seek the trophies from such a performance, Junius 
had effected its purpose; and the author having sowl 
the seeds of tavourite principles with an effect at once 
complete and effective, he was satisfied. 
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to be 92, he would at 58 look with indifference at the 


applause of a public which as often extols the foolish as | 


the wise. Mystery and intrigue too had been the habit of 
his life. 
Quaker. He married Henry Frederick, Duke of Cum- 
berland, in 1767, though much against his will, to his 
own daughter. His learning, talents, and activity made 
him the confidant of Chatham, Chudleigh, Wilkes, and 
other agitators of the age; and he was in familiarity with 
Royalty. Born in 1714, he was old enough to have been 
an associate with Bolingbrooke, Glover, Thomson, Mallet, 
Hammond, and others in the court of Frederick ; and his 
connection with it is proved by his being chief mourner 
at the funeral of that Prince in 1751, Such a man would 
be lifted in soul above the motives which govern smaller 
minds, and he doubtless considered Junius as the proper 
triamph of genius over the grovelling pursuits of cour- 
tiers, and of first-rate information over the hearsay 
sources of truly ephemeral scribblers. 

“I do not adopt this opinion on vague surmises. I have 
known most of the men who had been suspected to have 
written Junius. I have known others who value them- 
selves as having a second, third, or fourth-rate know- 
ledge of the subject. But having seen a paper in the 
hand of the great Joun Dunnino in which he gives Dr. 
Wilmot permission to print with Dr. Wilmot’s Junius 
his Letters of Philo-Junius, I can have no doubt on the 
subject; while, considering all the characteristics of the 


man—his adventures in life, his acknowledged talents, | 


his splendid connections, and, in short, everything about 
him—I regarded him as the undoubted avTuor of the 


and most spirited politicians and patriots that ever ap- 
peared in any age or country, 
“The mystery about the MS. is solved by considering 
that Dr. Wilmot had an accomplished sister, wife of 
in Payne, who wrote just such a neat character as 
that in which these compositions were penned; for Dr. 
Wilmot’s handwriting had been spoiled in scribbling 
exercises, like that of all boys at classical seminaries, vet 
his intriguing practices had led him to vary it. I have 
heard of his corresponding with the same person, as a 
joke, in two opposed characters, and being consulted him- 
self about the sentiments of both. He wrote verse, too, 
as well as prose. His epigrams and classical imitations 
were excellent ; and it is a very curious fact that, having 
in my possession the MS. of the Preface to the Heroic 
Episti.e To Sin W. Cuamebens, I find it to be in the hand 
of Wilmot; while a list of persons to whom he wished 
the bookseller to send copies is in a character not that 
of Junius, but more like it. 1 need not tell any reader 


“Dr. Wilmot was then (sic) 58; and though he lived | short, in all his attributes, we find in him the identical 


Junius. 
“| learnt at Warwick that he had been blind seven 


| years before his death, but that his mind was vigorous to 


He married George the Third in 1759 to the Fair | 


the last. Shortly before his death, he caused a vast load 


| of letters and papers to be burnt by his servants: a few 
| he confided to Lord Warwick, and others to his grand- 


daughter; but still, in the spirit of Junius, sealed, and 
not to be opened till after the death of George the Third, 


| I saw them under seal long before they were opened, and 


have often examined them since. They merit the notice 
of Parliament; and the way in which they have been 
slighted is another proof of the mischiefs of an ephemeral 
press, when corrupted, or in hands who do not feel their 


| power of dving good or harm, The world, on many im- 


portant subjects, has a daily extinguisher placed on its 
powers of seeing and discriminating by the specious ad- 
vocacy of the public press, and it is one of the many 
impertections of society which it is difficult to find means 
of reconciling in utility with unequivocal benefit. Ina 
word, these documents of Wilmot have been written 
down by the hired, and the language of the hired havi 

been adopted by the ignorant or inconsiderate, there is 
hazard even to myself in saying a word about them; but 


| the associations at Warwick have forced from me this too 
| long, or too short, a notice, 


“If there was in England any patronage of books, ex- 
cept of trumpery novels, second-rate works of imagina- 
tion and speculations in theology, I would assemble all 
the few that could now be collected relative to Wilmot 
and his connections, and prefix them to his known writ- 


| ings; but nothing more clearly proves the general deca- 
Letrers or Junius, and therefore as the most eloquent | 
writer of the English language, and one of the ablest | 


dence of Britain than the low state of literature; and I 
doubt whether there are ten men in England now living 
who would aid such a design, or even anv great design, 
which did not concur in supporting received and common- 
place «pinivns,” 


PROFESSOR JERICHAU’S “BATHERS 
SURPRISED”: ELIOT'S “ SPANISH GYPSY.” 


I feel myself indebted to the tasteful critic in 


| The Times, who directed his readers’ attention, a 


that that poem, and its fellows, are deemed the most | 


finished productions in the language, and as to perfect 
versification, just what Junius is as to perfect prosaic 
composition, The same policy marked this publication 
asthe other. He went to Almon at night in a mask. 
Almon never could trace him; but as he appeared 
to be a clergyman, he fixed on Dr. Mason, one of the 
King’s Chaplains, and hence the blunder about one 
Mason, the author of The English Garden, &c, Ten 
thousand copivs were sold in six months, and who but a 
man of the same feelings as those of Junius could have 
kept his secret ? 

“In person Wilmot was above six feet, active, daring, 
and enterprising. In his size we recognise Woodfall’s 
tall clergymun who put a letter of Junius into his letter- 
box, and the same person in the interview with Almon. 

“In his connection with the Duke ot Cumberland, Lord 
Chatham, and others, we discover the means of his accu- 
rate information and of his perfect political views. In 


| 


few days ago, to the admirable group of the 
‘‘ Bathers,” by Thorwaldsen’s distinguished pupil, 
now for a short time to be seen at South Ken- 
sington. He has so vividly described the figures, 
that it would be a work of supererogation for 
me to follow, lonyo intervallo, in his footsteps. I 
shall content myself with one or two remarks. 
Though it would be unfair to forget Baily’s 
most elegant and interesting “ Eve at the Foun- 
tain,’’ and several other works of his, which belong 
to sculpture of this class, yet I can truly say that 
the “ Bethors ” are, without exception, the two 
most modest figures, completely nude, I have ever 
seen; and every one who has any pretension to 
taste must envy the most excellent and beautiful 
Princess for whom so charming a possession is 
destined. To Her beauty they are akin, but can- 
not rival it. The conjunction of the two figures 


is original, pure, and natural; and there is much of 
grace and symmetry in the forms. The noble, dig- 
nitied expression of the elder sister, blended with 
a nuance of indignation, is pleasantly contrasted 
with the curiosity and wonder in the countenance 
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of the young girl. Perhaps one might be allowed 
to desiderate in the latter a slight intermixture of 
fear, though the Professor would probably reply 
that the protection and shelter of her elder com- 
ion had restored confidence, and all terror had 
Red. Be this as it may, I think this captivating 
up is superior in interest to one of the most 
Cictrated works of antiquity, the motive of which 
is similar. The famous Venus de’ Medici is an 
example of exquisitely lovely, matchless form, but 
of nothing more. The face has very little beauty, 
and no expression, except a slight smile, surely not 
appropriate to the modesty befitting a goddess ob- 
viously “surprised”!* But in the classical work 
before us the countenauces are illumined by mind as 
well as beauty. It recalled to me some of the pure 
and brilliant imagery that adorns the pages of 
Geo. Eliot's Spanish Gypsy t (which r John 
Phillip would have gloriously illustrated )—which 
contains many noble lines, and would, I cannot 
help thinking, have contained many more, to be 
remembered and quoted hereafter, had the higbly- 
gifted and all-accomplished authoress (whose prose 
style is almost always pellucid) given more re- 
to Dr. Johnson's judicious criticism on the 
style of Swift:—“He always understands him- 
f, ard his reader always understands him,”—a 
very liberal admi-sion, considering what a contrast 
the Johnsonian style was to Swift's. Obscurity 
does not give force either to prose or pvetry, 
any more than the bewildering light of the fast- 
deepening eve gives confidence to the traveller in 
his onward. progress. 
Huxtiy Gorpon. 
June, 1868, 


* Yet the Florentine Venus is very fascinating, in spite 
of her air of affectation, which perhaps is largely due to 
the pose of the modern arms, I never could believe that 
the original hands were detached; and this notion is 
strongly supported by the discovery at Rome, in 1859, 
of another + enus, considered by many as Greek, and pro- 
bably a copy of the Medician, in which the marks of 
the fingers on the right thigh and left bosom are plainly 
visible. 


+ “Form all curves like softness drifted, 
Wave-kissed marble roundly dimpling, 
Far-off music, slowly wingéd, 

Gently rising, gently sinking. 

“ Pure as rain tear on a rove-leaf, 
Cloud high-bern in noonday sp.tless, 
Suciden perfect as the dew-bead, 
Gem of earth and sky begotten. 


“The spirit in her gravely glowing face 
With sweet community informs ber limbs, 
Filling their fine gradation with the breath 
Of virgin majesty.” . . 


The Spanish Gypsy, 1868, pp. 41 and 61. 


THE JEWS OF THE CAPTIVITY IN ARMENIA 
AND PERSIA. 


The Armenian chronicler, Moses of Kho: 
gives incidentally some iculars as to the Jews 
in Armenia and under the Persian and Parthian 
empires, which have been but little regarded, and 
are worthy of being noted. 

The Jews or Seam are called, in Armenian, 
Hreaik. One of the author's first references is in 
vol. ii. chap. iii.; where, under the reign of 
Arsaces the Great, King of Parthia, he states that 
the monarch, to recompense after the battle of 
Babylon the. services es warrior as brave as 
wise, the Jew Shampa Pakarad, conferred on him 
and his family the right of placing the crown on 
the Arsacid kings of Armenia. He granted the 
family, or race, the right of calling itself Pakra- 
dooni, and the possession of a satrapy ; which was 
in the time of Moses, in the fifth century, still 
considerable. This Pakarad was created a dig- 
nitary of the kingdom, governor of a province, 
and prince of 11,000 men. In consequence of thig 

rivilege of coronation, Pakarad had the title of 

akatir (Crown-putter-on), and privilege of wear 

ing a band with three rows of pearls, with or with- 

out jewellery (p. 7). According to tradition, Paka- 

was the descendant of a Jewish captive sent 

by Nebuchadnezzar to Hrachia (Fiery Eyes), King 
of Armenia (i. 23). 

It must, however, be stated that this tale of 
Jewish descent was controverted, and that the 
Pakradooni were reputed to be of pure Haik or 
Armenian descent (i. 22). Moses, however, stands 
to it stoutly that Pakarad was a Jew, refused to 
conform to fire-worship or idols, and was allowed 
to preserve his own faith (ii. 8); and that some 
of his children were martyred for refusing to con- 
form, but that others consented to go hunting 
and to war on Saturdays, and to leave their chil- 
dren uncircumcised. It appears, too, they inter- 
married with other princely families. This Moses 
states on an older authority, that of Mar Abas 
Cadina (ii. 9). The Pakradooni also ate pork 
and the flesh of sacrifices (ii. 14). 

Of the race of Pakradooni, Moses relates many 
adventures. Whether they were Jews or not, 
thongh Moses and others are circumstantial on 
this point, we may deduce this fact, that to be 
a Jew or of Jewish descent was not held to be 
dishonourable, but so honourable that it was & 
matter of pride. 

Moses (ii. 14) says that Tigranes, at the cap- 
ture of Ptolemais, took many Jewish prisoners; 
also (ii. 19) that he took prisoners from Jeru- 
salem, and transported them to bis empire. 

A little further on he reports an accusation against 
Enanus, chief of the Pakradooni, of entering into 
a conspiracy with the High Priest to restore his 
family to the Holy Land (ii. 24). In the legend 
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of Edessa, Tobias, 2 Jewish prince, is said to be 
of the family of the Pakradooni. 
Ardakhes, King of Armenia, built a new city 


called Ardakhad, and removed thither from the | 
city of Erwant the captive Jews who had been | 


originally settled at Armavir (ii. 49) after the 
first captivity (ii. 65). 

The race of Amadooni, according to Moses, was 
of Jewish origin, being descended from a certain 
Manoah ; whose son, of giant and athletic height, 
was called Samson, “as it is the custom of the 
Jews to give the names of the first Jews in the 
hope of seeing them worthily represented.” This 
is an interesting note, as it shows how long this 
custom of giving imitative instead of special 
names has descended among the Jews. This 
family had been transplanted into Armenia by 
the first king of the Parthians, and had gradually 
increased in honour in the country of the Ari 


(ii. 57). 
In the third book, chap. xxxv., is an interesting 
, because it is nearer to the times of the 
annalist, and thereby throws a light on the other 
recitals. He says Shabouh, King of Persia, sent 
an order into Armenia to carry off the Jews who 
were faithful to the Jewish law. The Jews who 
had been in Van from the time they were carried 


of from Judea by Tigranes, were consigned to | 


Asbahan. There were also carried into captivity 


the Jews established by Tigranes at Ardashad and | 


Vagharshabad, and who were converted by St. 
Gregory and Dertad to Christianity. 

Thus we see that the Jews in Armenia were 
not, as in other districts of the Roman empire, 
regarded with contempt, nor did they consist 
solely of mechanics and traders. A Jewish de- 
scent was regurded with honour. We find colonies 
of Jews, as of other nations, settled in the cities, 
as Walloons, French Huguenots, and Palatines 
have been among ourselves. Some of these Jews 
had conformed more or less to fire-worship, and 
some to Christianity; for it may be questioned 
what kind of Christianity of heart was that main- 
tained by churches composed solely of Jews, and 
if we have not some of the incidents of Jewish 
vent in Spain repeated, with Nuevos Chris- 

os, 


wanting in prejudice against the Jews, as 
they had Christ. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid having called my attention 
to Jost’s Allyemeine Geschichte des Israelitischen 
Volkes, I find that laborious inquirer has not 
omitted this source of information; and in his 
second volume refers to Moses of Kherene, but 
does not go into the subject at any length. 


YDE CLARKE, 
82, St. George's Square, S.W. 


PASSAGE IN ST. LUKE: LUKE XVI. 16-18. 

“ These verses ” says De Wette, “ stand quite detached, 
and every attempt that has bern made to puint out any 
connexion has proved a failure.” 

Nothing can be more true, and they make our 
| Lord begin his parable in a rambling inconclusive 
| way, quite at variance with his usual manner, 
| There must therefore be an error on the part of 

the writer or of the transcriber, and I think it is 
- to show that the fault lay with the latter. 
n my Shakespeare Expositor I have shown that 
| transpositions frequently arose from the circum- 
stance of the author having made an addition 
in the margin, or a copyist having added in the 
margin something that he had omitted, which had 
been afterwards taken into the text in the wrong 
place. These were the only cases I had need to 
notice there, as they applied to printed books; 
| but there was a third case—that of taking mar- 
| ginal notes into the text —which could only take 
place when books were in manuscript. Of this 
| we have many instances in the Bible, the Classics, 
| and the works of the middle ages. Thus, for 
| example, the doxology at the end of the Lord's 

Prayer in St. Matthew's Gospel is wanting in all 
| the best MSS. and the works of the more eminent 
Fathers, and the natural inference is, that it was 
the pious reflection of some devout Christian, 
written in the margin of his copy, and afterwards 
taken into the text by some transcriber. 

So also I think it must have been with these 
verses. They are all, it may be seen, taken from 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and were probably 
written in the margin from memory as illustrative 
of the cuncluding verses of the parable, and being 
written lengthways and not across, they may 
have extended the whole length of the parable, 
and so when the transcriber was taking them into 
the text in the usual manner, he did it at the be- 
ginning, and thus gave them their present posi- 
tion. Had he taken them in at the end, though 
they would still have been embarrassing, they 
would have been far less so than they are in their 
present place. In fine, the natural and easy 
manner in which the 15th and 19th verses unite 
when they are removed, seems almost to demon- 
strate the truth of this mode of emendation. It 
is curious enough that practice on Shakespeare 
should have Jed, as it has done, to the removal of 
a difficulty of some magnitude in Scripture ; and 
is it not amazing that so simple a correction 
should have escaped the acumen of, we may say, 
a host of critics ? Tuos, 


Boox 
(1.) “ John Deere his booke Amen 
and soe god save our noble king 
y® rose is red y* grass is green 
and so god bless our gratious queen 
little is y* robbin and less is y¢ wren 
bad is my writing and worse is my pen.” 
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(2.) “ Whose Bocke is this if you will know 
in letters I will plainly show 
y® first an I in all mens sight 
y* second D a word of might 
Joyn you these letters conningly 
and you shall finde his name thereby 
and if you chance his name to misse 
looke down below and there it is. 

John Deere 1671.” 
W. C. B. 


Opopanax.—Some years since this odd-looking 
word was posted with an air of mystery all over 
London. In process of time this turned out to be 
a puff of a new perfume; but, singularly enough, 

ax is described in Burton’s Anatomy of 

elancholy as a “fetid Mexican gum.” J.L.C. 


“ Levetiine up.”—This phrase is not of mo- 
dern invention. Dr. Johnson, speaking to Boswell 
in 1763 about Mrs. Macaulay, says: “Sir, your 
levellers wish to level down as far as themselves, 
but they cannot bear levelling up to themselves.” 

J. Roprnson. 


Cromiecns. —If no one has ventured to sug- 
gest an eastward track for the builders of the 
cromlechs, cairns, &c. scattered along the western 
coast of Europe (see Saturday Review, June 13), 
allow me to start it simply as an hypothesis. Might 
not the race that raised these and kindred struc- 
tures in Brittany and Biscay, as well as in the 
west and south-west of England, be persons of 
some original race (Tartar or other) that had 
drifted in the first instance, and afterwards esta- 
blished an emigration, from America to Europe? 
Intercourse between Europe and America did not 
begin with Columbus. 0. T. Dossry. 


Oncr.—Congreve’s comedy of the Old Bachelor 
(Act I. Se. 3) furnishes an instance of the use of 
this word in the place of when once : — 

“T am sorry to see this, Ned; once a man comes to his 
soliloquies I give him up for gone.” 

UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Frencu-Enettso. —In the first series of 
“N. & Q.” (vols. vii. viii. and x.) will be found 
several amusing specimens of Italian-English. 
The following, recorded by the Rev. W. Shep- 
herd, as an attempt at an English advertisement, 
affixed to one of the pillars of the Théatre Fran- 
gais, seems worthy a place in the collection of 
these curiosities : — 

“ Hardy Cook, living to the Louvre on the West Gate 
under the vestibule, old emplacement of late M. Kolliker. 
He will serve you with list, and he has parlours and 
— rooms, receives Society, and has always some 

oucroute and Disters of Caucale. Nota he as wines of 
Bordeaux firts quality.”— Paris in Eighteen Hundred and 
Two and Eighteen Hundred and Fourteen, 8vo, London, 
1814, p. 248. 


Bares. 


Setpen: Swirt.—Mr. Arber'’s “English re- 
rints’’— especial handy-books are they for back- 


readers —have supplied to me an additional instance 
of the Dean’s (casual? or prepense?) borrowings, 
As the Stagyrite had forestalled his reverence’s 
mensuration of pigmies and of giants, so did the 
Table-talker—Z. P. Religion, iii. p. 102—antici- 
pate his testamentary coats of the three brothers: 
an allegory little to the liking of Petrines or of 
Jackites, and all the less for its uncompromising 
directness, 

To Mr. Arber let me take this opportunity of 
saying Macte’ Among his—many, 
trievals from dusty shelves, perhaps he will not 
forget Lord Herbert of Cherbury. E. L. 8. 


Corrupt Enciisx. — It is a pity that writers 
are so often to be met with who use the follow- 
ing awkward phrase, or something analogous to 
it: “It cannot be doubted bué that he is sincere.” 
Besides being inelegant, it is positively incorrect; 
for, literally taken, it means the reverse of what is 
intended to be expressed. The word but entirel 
alters the sense, and should be omitted. It wou 
be curious to know how, the phrase originated. 
It has been adopted without reflection, even by the 
best of writers. The sooner it is exploded—for the 
sake of pure English—the better. M. A. B. 


Queries. 


Batt: Recrors or Warpprnenam, Iste or 
Wicur. — Apropos of the notice in “N. & Q” 
about the Mayos, Vicars of Avebury, can any of 
your readers tell me whether there is not a similar 
instance of “ long family connection with a living” 
in that of the Balls, who were, I hear, connected 
as rectors with Whippingham, in the Isle of Wight, 
for a period of nearly two centuries ? 

Lupoytc Hovstox. 


Tue Duxe’s Vautt (oR Vaunt) Oak IN 
SAVERNAKE Forest.—Can any one communicate 
the legend respecting this oak. It is one of the 
largest in Savernake Forest, and though much 
decayed, is still a very giant among oaks, Darin 
a recent visit to the forest I heard from seve 

rsons that a curious story attaches to the ouk 
in question, but I have been unable to gather the 
rege Locally it bears the names 

Vault, or Vaunt. C. R. 
ath. 


Dante's “Inrerno.”—I have been informed 
that a very good translation of Dante's Inferno 
has been recently printed by a Mr. David Joho- 
stone, at one time an M.D. of the University 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. I have not been able to 
ascertain the name of the publisher. Can any of 
your correspondents direct me where I can pur- 
chase a copy ? 


R. Witsranam Farconse, M.D. 
Bath, 
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Tren ENGLISH PRISONERS RELEASED BY Buona- 
parte.—In the last volume (xxiii. p. 4) of the 
Correspondance de Napoléon I, publiée par ordre de 
?Empereur Napoléon ITI, 1 tind the following 
despatch from Napoleon to General Clarke Duc 
de Feltre, then Minister at War at Paris, dated 
Suint Cloud, Nov. 12, 1811: — 
«Lorsde mon passage & Givét, un détachement de pri- 
sonniers anglais a travaillé a rétablir un pont volant. 
Parmi ceux-la j'ai retnarqué le zéle et l’activité de huit ou 
dix de ceux spécialement, qui se sont jetés dans un bate- 
let pour aider & la manceuvre du pont. Donnez ordre 
ue I'état des dix hommes qui se sont le plus distingués | 
ms cette circonstance soit dressé; que les hommes 
soient habillés & neuf, et qu'on remette & chacun cing 
Napoléons avec un ordre de route pour Morlaix, ot ils 
seront réunis au 7ransport Office, en faisant connaitre la 
raison de leur délivrance. Vous en instruirez le mini- | 
sttre de la marine, que cette correspondance regarde. II | 
est nécessaire qu'il n’y ait pas d'injustice, et que les | 
hommes qui se sont le mieux comportés soient choisis de | 
préférence. I] y a la un ministre anglais qui s'est pré- 
senté pour me demander la permission d'aller passer trois 
mois en Angleterre ; accordez-la lui. 11 pourrait étre | 
chargé de la conduite des autres. Enfin je vous envoie 
une pétition qui m'a été remise dans la méme circonstance 
= Anglaise ; faites-moi un rapport sur ce qu’elle 
nde.” 
Is there any contemporary English record of | 
this circumstance, or is it known who were the 
“ministre anglais” and the ten fortunate pri- | 
soners committed to his care ? T. E 


Goprrey Famitres.—Wanted to know what 
became of the descendants of Richard Godfrey, 
of Old Romney, who died 1641. His sons Robert, 
Richard, and Jobn are accounted for; but Wil- 
liam and two others (names unknown) it is de- | 
sirable to gain particulars of. Also who was 
Edward Godfrey of Risby, Suffolk, who died 
1727, wt. seventy-four; and Edward Godfrey of | 
St. James's, who died 1764. The parentage of | 
these or any other descendants of Godfrey of Lon- | 
don will much oblige H, A, Barnsripe@e. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington, 


Grru.—Can any of your readers inform me if 
translation exists of Grimm's work on | 

Origin of Language ( Ueber den Ursprung der 

Sprache)? I have a translation in French, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1859, but I am told that no | 
English edition is to be found at the library of | 

the British Museum. 

Prixce Errenne DE Crovy. 


Pall Mall. 


Heratprc Query.—What is the English of the | 
following description of a French coat of arms: 
“De gueules 4 la main au naturel gonfalonnée 
@hermine, l'épée d’argent en pal.” What is 
also the English of a coat of arms en abime or | 
semé, with another coat of arms. Does any dic- 
tionary of French and English heraldic terms | 
exist ? H. van Lavy. 

Cheltenham, 


“Tue Hoty Covrt.”—In a work styled — 

“The Holy Court, fourth tome, The Command of 
Reason over the Passions, written in French by F. N. 
Caussin, of the Society of Jesus, and Translated into 
English by St T. H. (Thomas Hawkins) Permissu Supe- 
riorum, M.DC.XXXVIII.,” 
are the following sentences : — 

“ But it is a great error to thinke to make a religious 
man by holding a poignard to his throte, and by taking 
hayre from his head when the consent of his heart cannot 
be had.”—Page 290. 

“ Necessity makes a Monke, where piety. could neuer 
make a Christian.”—Page 325. 

I made a note of the above several years since, 
and should now like to know whether The Holy 
Court is the earliest work in which they are 
found. J. BEALE. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Genvrne Irish Baronetace.—Would H. W., 
who writes on the subject of the Rey. Sir William 
Palmer (ante, p. 47), oblige me by informing me 
what is the name of the “genuine Irish baronet- 
age” to which he alludes, as I thought Sir B. 
Burke alone gaye the lineage of the baronets ? 

C. 8. K. 

Jersey Famities.—Have some volumes on the 
families of Jersey been published by Mr. Bertrand 
Payne? I have been informed that this is the 


| ease, but can find no mention of them in the Cata- 
| logue of the British Museum. F. E. 


Levean.—Can any of your readers explain how 
the practice may have arisen of dipping certain 
al crystals called leugan in water, for the cure 
of diseases in cattle? The superstition was, I sup- 
pose, confined to Scotland. This is one of those 
curious rites of which the probable origin has not 
been discussed. Cartes Rogers, LL.D 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


Liven Patrern Panets.—Can any of your 
readers oblige the Architectural Publication So- 
ciety by citing any dated examples of this curious 
design? The general impression is, that it is of 
Flemish origin; the manufacture of fine linen 
being at its height in the low countries before it 
was so in England. A. A. 

(Of) Poets’ Corner, 

Mary Beatrice, Queen or James II.—Pére 
Gaillard, the French Jesuit and celebrated preacher, 
wrote for publication a life of Mary Beatrice ; but 
her son, the First Pretender, would not allow it 
to be published for political reasons. The book 
was entrusted to Mr. Dicconson of Wrightington, 
her treasurer, who himself had a duplicate copy 
of it. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” say where 
either of these is to be found? There is a letter 
from Mr. Dicconson saying it would be well to de- 
es them in a place of safety, but he does not 

esignate such place. They are not amongst the 


Stuart papers at Windsor Castle. A. E. L, 
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Rosert Morris.—Where can I find any parti- 
culars of Robert Morris, a barrister, secretary to 
the Bill of Rights Society, who was the subject 
of some comments by Chief Justice Acton on the 
trial of Almon for publishing Junius’ Letter to the 
King. and who thereupon addressed a very strong 
letter to the chief justice ? QUESUNIRISTUS. 


Tue Paraste or Lity.— Who painted 
this picture ? When was it painted ? (La Jeune.) 
German lithographic copies of it are extensively 
sold at pres@nt in this country. Joun Wrieut. 

Castle Street, Carlisle. 


A Paropy.—Where is a parody upon Moore's 
song of ‘The Legacy” to be found? A lawyer's 
wig is substituted for a heart. Two of the lines 
are — 

“ Bid them not waste one stick of pomatum, 
Nor buy any oil decayed hairs to mend.” 
UnNeEDa. 

Philadelphia. 

Purase.— What is the meaning of the following 
passaze — 

“ consonne et séjour.” 
Cre X. de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 


ch. xxxiii. 
G. A. Scurumpr. 
Whitby. 

Wuo was Saint Hererrip?—I find the fol- 
lowing in a list of church goods compiled in 1486: 
“j come of Ivery that was saynt herefridis,” 

No such person occurs in Alban Butler's Lives of 


the Saints, nor in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chronology 
of History. Potthast’s Bibliotheca Listorica Medi 


That being so, how can it be said that seg 
bathing is better than fresh river-water bathing? 
I should be glad of the rationale of this, which 
no doubt the eminent medical men and patholo- 
gists on your staff will be able to give. 


Queries with Answers. 


Ortern or Envetorrs. —I beg to ask a place 
in “N. & Q.” for the following, now that we have 
one house alone making many millions monthly. 


W. Witter. 

Birmingham. 

“THE INVENTOR OF ENVELOPES. 
“ To the Editor of The Stationer, 

“ Sirn,—Now that envelopes are made by the million 
and for the million, it may be as well to trace out and 
identify the originator and inventor of them. This I be 
lieve I can do, and therefore present the following facts 
to the consideration of your readers. About forty years 
ago, there lived at Brighton a bookseller and stationer of 
the name of S K. Brewer, and he used to place in his 
shop-window piles of paper, beginning at the largest up 
to the then smallest size, 16mo ; but to finish off the pile 
he cut cards so as to bring them up to a point. Ladies 
used to go in and ask for that ‘dear little paper,’ which in- 
duced him to cut paper in small sizes, Then came the 
difficulty of the place for address ; and the result was he 
invented the envelope, and had metal plates made for 
cutting them to shape and sizes. This pleased the 
ladies, and orders came to him for the little paper and 
envelopes from all parts. This at length became such a 


| demand upon his time, that he got Dobbs & Co., of Lon- 


Avi mentions an anonymous “ Vita b. Herefridi | 


Episcopi Autissicdorensis,” but I cannot think 
this is the person intended. Hereferth, Bishop of 
Winchester, was killed in battle with the Danes 
at Charmouth in 833 or the following year. (Ang. 
Sar. Chron. sub anno; Godwin, Cat. of Bishops, 
1601, p. 162.) Was he, in consequence of having 
fallen by the hands of the heathen, considered as a 
martyr? K. P. D. E. 


Sr. Nicoras Acon.—This church was destroyed 

the yreat fire of London. I should be much 
obliged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who 
would tell me if copies of the monuments as they 
existed at the time of the fire are still extant, 
and where. Some early ones are given by Stow, 
but I have searched several MSS. at the British 
Museum for those of later date, without success. 


Georer W. MarsHALL. 


Sea Warer.— Sailors are instructed, when 
obliged to take to the boats after the foundering 
of a ship, not to drink sea water, but to immerse 
their bedies in the sea, when the skin will absorb 
the water, leaving the salt of the water on the 
surface of the skin. 


| 
| 
| 


don, to make them for him, Such was the beginning of 
the envelope trade When a child I have just a remem- 
brance of playing with the cutting plates, and the above 
account I have had from my mother, who is now alive 
and well up in years. 
“T am yours, &c. 
“ Cuarces BREWER. 
“73, Bold Street, Liverpool, 
“May 30, 1868.” 

[It cannot strictly be said that Mr. S. K. Brewer of 
Brighton, about forty years ago, was the inventor of en- 
velopes, ‘The late Mr. Clarence Hopper found one in the 
State Paper Office similar to our modern envelopes at- 


| tached to a letter dated May 16, 1696, addressed by Sir 


James Ogilvie to the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Trumbull, Seere- 
tary of State. The practice of using covers in epistolary 
correspondence most probably originated with the Freneh. 
In the Gil Blas of Le Sage (liv. iv. chap. v.), where he 
speaks of Aurora de Gusman, he says she took two 
billets, “les cacheta tous deux, y mit une enveloppe et me 
donnant le paquet,” &c. Our correspondent, Mr. Ep- 
warp Foss, has in his possession a letter of the great 


| Frederick, King of Prussia, addressed to an English gene- 
| ral in his service, dated July 28, 1766, at Potsdam, and 
' enclosed in an envelope just like those now in use, except 


that it opens on the side like the deeds used by lawyer® 
In the Egerton MS. 39, fol. 27 (Brit. Mus.) is also am 
envelope made precisely like those now in use, with am 
ornamented border. It enclosed a letter dated 1760, from 


Madame de Pompadour to the Duchesse d’Aiguillon. 


18 
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That envelopes of some shape were in use during the early 
part of the last century is evident from the fourth stanza 
of Dean Swift’s Advice to Grub Street Verse Writers» 


1726 : — 
« Lend these to paper-sparing Pope, 
And when he sits to write, 
No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight.” 

Again, Charles Lamb, writing to Bernard Barton on 
March 20, 1826, says : “ When I write to a great man at 
the court end, he opens with surprise upon a naked note, 
such as Whitechapel people interchange, with no sweet 
degrees of envelope. I never enclosed one bit of paper in 
another, nor understood the rationale of it. Once only [ 
sealed with borrowed wax, to set Walter Scott a wonder- 
ing, signed with the imperial quartered arms of England, 
which my friend Field bears in compliment to his descent, 
in the female line, from Oliver Cromwell. It must have 
set his antiquarian curiosity upon watering.” 

Previous to the establishment of the penny postage 
system on Jan. 10, 1840, it was customary to charge 
double postage on paper enclosed in another paper. The 
ase of envelopes did not become general until May 6, 
1840, when stamped and adhesive envelopes were intro- 
duced. Hill and De la Rue’s ingenious machine for fold- 
ing envelopes was patented March 17, 1845.] 


Tue CALLED QvuakERs.—I have a 
curious, and I believe rare, pamphlet with the 


long title of — 

“A Declaration of the present Sufferings of above 
140 Persens of the People of God (who are now in Prison) 
called Quakers, with a briefe accompt of above 1900 
more; being but a part of many more that have suffered 
within these six vears last past, whose names and par- 
ticular sufferings are not here set down. ‘Together with 
the number of 2! Persons who were imprisoned and per- 
secuted until Death. All which was delivered to Tho. 
Bampfield, then Speaker of the Parliament, on the sixth 
day of the second month, 1659. London: Printed for 
Tho, Simmons, at the Ball and Mouth, near Aldersgate, 
1659.” 4to. 


Two of the pieces are signed “ E. B.,” pp. 34- 
Is anything known of the author? Query, 
Was he Edward Burrough ? Crt. 
(This work is in the British Museum, and is noticed 
in Joseph Smith's Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books, 1867, ii. 653. “E. B.” is certainly Edward Bur- 
tough. The editor's name is unknown. ] 


1. “ The Gate of Languages unlocked : or, A Seed-Plot 
of all Arts and Tongues ; containing a ready way to learn 
the Latin and English Tongue. Formerly translated by 
Tho. Horn; afterwards much corrected and amended by 
Joh. Robotham ; now carefully reviewed by W. D., to 
which is premised a Portal. As also, there is now newly 
added, the Foundation to the Janua, containing all or the 
chief Primitives of the Latin Tongue, drawn into Sen- 
tences, in an Alphabetical order, by G. P. London: 
E. Cotes for the Company of Stationers, 

vo. 


The first part of the title, in Latin, shows it to 


be a version of the Janna Linguarwn of J. A. 
Comenius. [t does not appear in Lowndes, 

2. Who was the author, and what is the title, 
of certain epistles — 

“De Russorum Religione, Ritibus Nuptiarum, Fune- 
rum, Victu. Vestitu, et aliis Moribus,” and “ De Religione 
et Sacrificiis veterum Borussorum,”— 
printed in 1582? W.C. B. 

[The latter work is entitled: “De Russorum Moscovi- 
tarum et Tartarorum Religione, Sacrificiis, Nuptiarum, 
Funerum Ritu. E diversis Scriptoribus, Quorum Nomina 
versa pagina indicat. His in fine quedam sunt adjecta, 
de Livonia pacisque conditionibus, et pace confecta hoe 
anno inter Serenissimum Regem Polonie et Magnum 
Ducem MM&scovie. Nune primum in lucem edita, cum 
indice copiosissimo. Spire, libera civitate Veterum Ne- 
metum, excudebat Barnardus D’Albinus, anno 1582,” 
The editor is Joannes Lasitzki, or Lasicki. } 

QUOTATIONS WANTED. —I have been asked “in 
what plays of Shakespeare the following lines are 
to be found?” and as I have not myself the 
slightest recollection of them, I shall be much 
obliged if you can inform me :— 

“ Honest water is too weak to be a sinner, it never left 
man in the mire.” 

{ Timon of Athens, Act I. Se. 2.} 
a pot of good double beer; neighbours, 
rink.” 
[ King Henry VI. Part II, Act I. Se. 3.] 
I also wish to know where this line is to be 

found ? — 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

[ Milton, Sonnets, son. xix. } 
F. H. K. 


Ivory, THE MATHEMATICIAN. — Where can I 
find the best account of this scientific writer, and 
of the nature and importance of his investigations ? 
[James Ivory, LL.D., F.R.S., the celebrated mathema- 
tician, died at Hampstead on Sept. 21, 1842, aged seventy- 
seven. There is an excellent memoir of him, derived 
from the last Annual Address of the President of the 
Royal Society, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May, 1843, p. 587.] 

Leeeines. —Can any of your correspondents 
inform me when this word came into use? It 


does not occur in the second edition of Todd’s 
Johnson (1827). I may add that the above-men- 
tioned authority states that gaiters, which is sy- 
nonymous with leggings, is quite a modern term. 
F. Giepstanes Wavenr, 

Hutton Hall, York. 

[This word was in vogue in 1817, for Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of “strong clouted shoes studded with hobnails, 
and gamaches, or legg'ns, made of thick black cloth, 
completing his equipment.” (Tales of my Landlord, ii, 14.) 
We are under the impression that the word is also used 
by Southey.] 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT CANNES. 
(4% §, i, 269, 420.) 


worship. The Angustales, instituted by Tiberius 
and Livia, and mentioned by Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius as cited, worshipped the deified Augustus, 


On page 269 Mr. Tire gives the following and are known as Sodales Augustales. Similarly 


copy of a Latin inscription that he noticed at 
Cannes in France : — 
“ VENVSLE 
ANTHIMIL 
LAE. 
C. VENVsIVS 
ANDRON . SEX 
VIR. AVG .CORP. 
FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE.” 
and asks, “ Where shall I find the best and 
fullest account of the Serviri or Sevir® Augus- 
tales?” 

On page 420, M. pe Courcet discusses the sub- 
ject in a communication addressed to the Editor 
of “N, & Q.,” and in a courteous and interesting 
letter reprinted from the Revue de Cannes. His 
expansion and translation are *: — 

Diis Manibus, Venusiw Anthimille, Caius Venusius 
Andronicus, sex virorum Augustalium corporis, filix 
dulcissime :” i, e, “ Aux dieux mines. A Venusia An- 
thimilla, sa fille chérie, Caius Venusius Andronicus, du 
corps des sévirs augustales.” 

In — to Mr. Trre’s query, he subjoins an 
extract from — 

“ Musée de Sculpture ancienne et moderne (Musée du 
Louvre) du comte de Clarac, Paris, 1841.” 

As M. pe Covrcet’s and Mr. Tite's copies of 
the inscription almost exactly agree, I may, I 
think, assume that we have got the correct text 
of the epitaph ; except, indeed, as to the position 
of the points, which I venture to assert are not at 
the foot but opposite the middle of the letters 
them, ¢. gr. AVG. CORP- not AVG. CORP. 

. DE CourRcEL’s expansion is not correct. For 
“sex virorum Augustalium corporis,” we should 
read ‘sexvir (sevir) Augustalis corporatus.” See 
Orelli’s No. 3929, and Henzen’s Nos. 6111, 7102, 
7103. Nor am I satisfied with the name Andro- 
nicus, I prefer Andron, and regard this example 
as confirming the reading Androni in Mommsen’s 
Inscrip. Regni Neapol., N. 2923. The information 
given in the extract, although sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes, is neither full nor satisfactory 
when regarded with reference to the present state 
of knowledge on the subject. And the statement 
in the note — 

“ Les Viri Augustales n’ont pas été institués par Auguste, 
mais par Tibére et Livie en l'honneur d’Auguste (Tac. 
Aan. i, 54, Hist, ii. 95; Suet. Claud. 6.) "— 

is erroneous. The Augustales, of whom “C. Ve- 
nusius Andron” was one, were instituted b 


Augustus. The Lares were the objects of their | 


* In M. pe Courcet’s copy, the letters “p.s1.” with 


| 


| 


we have Flaviales, Traanales, Hadrianales, &c., 
for the worship of other emperors after their 
apotheosis. 

In M. pg Covrcet’s communication in English, 
addressed to the Editor of “N. & Q.,” there isa 


| sentence which I cannot understand. The words 


which Latin epitaphs usually begin, are given; Mr. | 


Tire has inadvertently omitted them. 


are: — 

“ Had I within my reach the Inscriptions of Orelli or 
Gruter, I would have copied out the one concerning 
Letitia, which seems to contain the fullest, if not the only 
account, of the Severi { Seviri] Augustales.” 

Who, or what, is the Letitia mentioned here? 
I must confess total ignorance on the point. Can 
it be that the reference is to the will found at 
Petelia, or Petilia, which is given by Orelli, 
n. 3678; and Gruter, cexv. 17; Fabretti, p. 404; 
and Spargenberg, p. 64, as noticed by him ? 

Are the words, “the one concerning,” a mis- 

translation of “celle de”? and is Letitia a typo- 
graphical mistake for Petilia? This is the only 
interpretation of the sentence that I can suggest. 
It seems to be justified by Clarac’s words : 
“par celle de Petilia (Orelli, n° 3678) qui contient un 
long testament en faveur du Corpus Augustalium et ob 
il n'est question que de ces sévirs, sans qu’on y trouve 
cependant rien de précis sur les fonctions de cette cor- 
poration,” 

Full information on Augustales and Seviri Au- 
gustales may be found in Egger's “ Examen 
critique des historiens ancieus de la vie et du régne 
d’Auguste,” Append. ii. Paris, 1844; also in his 
“ Appendice, Nouvelles observat. sur les Augus- 
tales” (Revue Archéologique, iii. 1846); Zumpt’s 
Commentatio epigraphica de Augustalibus et Seviris 
Augustalibus, Berlin, 1846; and in Marquardt’s 
and Henzen's dissertations in Zeitschrift fir al- 
terth. Wissensch., 1847,1848. Numerous inscrip- 
tions relating to them may be seen in Gruter's 
and Muratori’s collections; and both Orelli and 
Henzen have given excellent selections. There 
is no satisfactory discussion of the subject in 
English, so far as I am aware. It is briefly treated 
by Dr. Smith, Dict. of Antiquities, p. 117; Well- 
beloved, Eburacum, p. 103; and Horsley, Britan- 
nia Romana, p. 310. By the two latter it is 
incidentally noticed in their comments on an in- 
scription found at York, in which the office of 
sevir is mentioned. This is, I think, the only 
example in Latin inscriptions found in Britain in 
which this office is named. Nor is there an 
example in them of an Avgustalis.* I 8 


* The term often occurs, but in a different sense, in 
expansions of some of those inscriptions by Horsley, Dr. 
Bruce, and Mr. Roach Smith. They take LEG. AUG. a 
abbreviated forms of Legatus Augustalis, but Legatus 
Augusti should have been adopted by them, Similarly 


| LEG. AVGO. stand for Legatus Augustorum, 
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merely 
that no Roman inscription in that part of France 
(Cannes) was “more touching” than that to 
Venusia Anthimilla, that he will find in the Sepul- 
eralia of any good collection of Latin inscriptions 
many similar examples of tender affection oe 
expressed. J. M'C. 
Toronto. 


NMOGARTH. 
(4® S. i. 245.) 

In answer to your correspondent’s query, “ whe- 
ther Hogarth ever executed replicas of any of his 
works,” I should say he certainly did. Of the 
painting of the famous Lord Lovat which is en- 


add, with reference to Mr. Tite's remark | his friend Dr. Webster with it, and after the doctor’s death 


it passed to some heedless individual, and remained in ob- 


| security from that time to the present. It is mentioned 


further, that the painting is at Mr. Rodd’s (a dealer in 
old paintings, &c. in London) until it is sold.” 

Who is in possession of this painting now? The 
“ satirical insignia” or coat of arms is, in the first 
quarter of the shield a block, in the second quarter 
two axes crossed, in the third quarter a triangu- 
lar-headed gallows with a rope dependent, in the 
fourth quarter [? a serpent) twisted in a ring-shape, 
apparently spitting venom,—the whole inclosed in 
an old-fashioned shield with some attempts of fo- 
liage in flowers dependent. I must mention that 
the first painting of Lord Lovat mentioned in this 
account was in the possession, about 1826, of the 
Rev. Mr. Birket, of Ovingham, in the neighbour- 


_— in Hogarth’s works, your correspondent | hood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was in an old- 
as seen a small cabinet full-length represented | fashioned frame of the period when it was painted. 


in the usual attitude of counting the clans. In this 


portrait he is wearing red—I should suppose silk— | 
stockings. In Hone’s Table-Book, p. 119, men- | 
tion is made of the original picture of Lord Lovat | 
by Hogarth, lately discovered, from which the | 


etching was taken :— 


“To the present time none of Hogarth’s biographers 
appear to have been aware of the ‘ local habitation’ of the 
original painting from which the artist published his 
etching, the popularity of which, at the period to which 
it alludes, was so great that a printseller offered for it its 
weight in gold: that offer the artist rejected, and he is 
said to have received from its sale, for many weeks, at 
the rate of twelve pounds each day. The impressions 
could not be taken off so fast as they were wanted, though 
the rolling-press was at work all night by the week toge- 
ther. Hogarth said himself that Lord Lovat's portrait 
was taken at the White Hart Inn, at St. Alban’s, in atti- 
tude relating on his fingers the numbers of the clans — 

‘Such a general had so many men,’ &c. 

Samuel Ireland, in his graphic JW/ustrations of Hogarth; 
vol, i. p. 146, states that Hogarth was invited to St. 
Alban’s for the express purpose of being intruduced to 
at, who was then resting at the White Hart Inn on 

his way to London from Scotland, by Dr. Webster, a 
ysician residing at St. Alban's, and well known to 
well, Johnson, and other eminent literary characters 

of that period. The short stay of Lovat at St. Alban’s 
allowed the artist but scanty opportunity of providing the 
materials for a complete picture; hence some carpenter 
was employed on the instant to glue together some deal 
board, and plane down one side, which is evident from 
the back being in the usual rough state in which the 
plank leaves the saw-pit. The painting, from the thin- 
ness of the priming-ground, bears evident proof of the 
haste with which the portrait was accomplished. It is 
observable the button-holes of the coat, &c., are reversed 
in the artist’s etching, and in the upper corner of the pic- 
ture are satirical heraldic insignia. ‘The ‘ satirical heraldic 
insignia’ mentioned in the above description, and repre- 
sented in the present engraving, do not appear in Ho- 
ap well-known whole-length etching of Lord Lovat. 
picture is a half-length; it was found in the house 

of a poor person at Verulam, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Alban’s, where Hogarth painted it eighty years ago — 
was written in 1827], and it is a singular fact, that till its 
discovery a few weeks ago, such a picture was not known 
to have executed, In all probability Hogarth obliged 


Old Mr. Birket was said to have had one of the 
salms at his church at Ovingham sung to a 
acobite tune. W. H. C. 


A LACEMAKER'S SONG. 
S. ii. 8.) 

This is a shortened and modernised version of 
the ballad of St. Hugh of Lincoln. This beautiful 
old legend has been printed in many forms. The 
sweetest in our tongue is “ The Prioresse’s Tale ” 
by Chaucer. He probably, however, had never 
heard of the Lincoln tragedy. If he had, I 


' cannot but think that he would have laid the 


scene of his tale, not in the far East, but in Eng- 
land. 
“ There was in Asie, in a greate citie, 
Amonges cristen folke a certain iewrie,” 
does not come home to the hearts of his readers 
so warmly as if he had said that what he had to 
tell had happened in their own land. 

The best version I remember to have seen of 
the “ Jew'’s Daughter” was printed by Mr. W. C. 
Atkinson, of Brigg, in Lincolnshire, in The Athe- 
neum of January 19, 1867 (p. 96). It may have 
appeared in this form before, but if so, I have 
never seen it. These old ballads are common 
property, and should be known of all people who 
speak our language. I therefore make no apology 
for begging you to print it once more. 

“THE JEW'S DAUGHTER, 
“The bonny boys of merry Lincoln 
Were playing at the ba’, 
And wi’ them stude the sweet Sir, Hugh, 
The flower among them a’, 
“ He kepped the ba’ there wi’ his foot, 
And catched it wi’ his knee, 
Till in at the cruel Jew’s window, 
Wi speed he garred it flee, 
“¢ Cast out the ba’ to me, fair maid ; 
Cast out the ba’ to me.’ 
* Ye ne'er shall hae it, my bonny Sir Hugh, 
Till ye cume up to me, 
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“*Cume up, sweet Hugh ; cum up, dear Hugh; 
Cume up and get the ba’,’ 
*I winna cume up, I winna cume up, 
Without my playferers a’.’ 
“ And she has gone to her father's garden, 
Sae fast as she could rin; 
And pow'd an apple red and white, 
To whyle the young thing in, 
“She wyled him sune through a chamber, 
J And wyled him sune through twa ; 
And neist they came to her ain chamber, 
The fairest o’ them a’. 
“ She has laid him on a dressing-board, 
Whar’ she was used to dine! 
And stuck a knife deep in his heart, 
And dressed him like a swine, 
“ She row’d him in a cake o” lead, 
And bade him lie and sleip ; 
Syne threw him into the Jew's draw-well, 
Fu’ fifty fathom deip. 
“ When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And ilka lady gaed hame, 
Then ilka lady had her young son, 
But Lady Helen had nane, 
“ She row'd her mantel her about, 
And sair, sair can she weip ; 
She ran wi’ speed to the Jew’s castel, 
Where a’ were fast asleip. 
“ay bonny Sir Hugh, your mither calls; 
pray thee to her speik.’ 
*O Lady, rin to the deip draw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seik.” 
“ Lady Helen ran to the deep draw-well, 
And kneeled upon her knee ; 
* My bonny Sir Hugh, gin ye be here, 
I pray ye speik to me!’ 
“ The lead is wonderous heavy, mither ; 
The well is wonderous deip; 
A kene, kene knife stiks in my heart; 
A word I donnar speik. 
“Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir ; 
Fetch me my winding sheit ; 
For again in merry Lincoln toun 
We twa sall nevir meit.” 


Bishop Perey printed a version, very similar to 
the above, “from a MS. copy sent from Scotland” 
(Reliqgues, ed. iv. 1794, oe i. p. 38-41.) It is, 
however, decidedly inferior to the one bere given, 
which I will call the Atkinson copy. The Pere 
copy does not profess to have any connection wi 
Lincoln. The first verse lays the scene in some 
now unknown place ;: — 

“ The rain rins doun through Mirry-land toun, 
Sae dois it doune the Pa; 
Sae does the lads of Mirry-land toune, 
Quhan they play at the ba’.” 

Bishop Perey guessed that Mirry-land Toun 
was Milan, and Pa the River Po. Such a fancy is 
not worth any serious answer. 

It is stated in Wilde's Lincoln Cathedral, 1819, 
p. 27, that a manuscript copy of this ballad was 
once in the Minster library there. Only the first 
verse is given. It corresponds almost literally 


| with that in the Atkinson copy. “ Mary Lincoln” 
| is the only noticeable variation. This may have 
| been a penman’s or a reciter’s error, or it may well 
| be the true reading, for Lincoln Cathedral ig 
| under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin. The 
| Acta Sanctorum, 27 Jul. vi. 494, 495, contains an 
| account of this boy saint taken from Capgrave's 
| Nova legenda Angle (Aug. Potthast, Bibhotheca 
| Hist. Medii AZvi, p. 747). There is some doubt 
about the date of his feast day. Alban Butler, 
| in his Lives of the Saints, gives August 27; Sir 
Harris Nicolas, in his Chronology of History, 
| fixes it on June 29. The murder is believed to 
| have taken place on August 27, 1255. The king's 
| writ to the sheriff of Lincolnshire, instructing 
him to impanel a jury of twenty-four knights 
of the county, and a similar number of bur- 
gesses of the city, to certify the king's justices 
| concerning the death of Hugh, the son of Beatrice, 
whom the Jews are said to have crucified, is dated 
January 7, 40 Hen. III. (1256). Royal and Hist, 
Letters, ed. W. W. Shirley, D.D, vol. ii. p. 110, 
If the printed list is to be trusted, Roger Beler 
| and Roger his heir filled the post of Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire that year. Eighteen of the Lineoln 
Jews were hanged for this crime, and many others 
imprisoned in the Towerof London. Matt. Paris, 
ed. Wats. 1640, p. 913. 

There can be no doubt whatever that these 
Jews suffered for St. Hugh's death. I do not 
feel, however, by any means satisfied that the 
story of his murder is true. When we consider 
how justice was administered in those times, and 
how fierce were the prejudices of race and reli- 
gion, we may well doubt whether these persons 
did not die innocently. This feeling is strength- 
ened by the well-known fact that legends of a 
similar nature are found to exist about many other 

It is not reasonable to suppose that such 
a crime would be frequently repeated. 

I shall be much obliged to any of your readers 
English or foreign, who will refer me to stories of 
Jews crucifying Christian children. There are, I 
believe, a host of them in middle-age literature. 

Epwarp Pracocr. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


QUEEN BLEAREYE’S TOMB: PAISLEY ABBEY. 
(4 S. i. 309, 486, 584.) 


| Our thanks are due to Anexo-Scorus for the 
| valuable assistance afforded with the view 
fixing the date of erection of this long-considered 
interesting tomb, and the person (if there was 

= a plurality) intended to be commemorated 

it. 

|’ With reference to the centre shield of the three 
upon the stone at the head of the tomb, it is 
suggested that the figure apparently behind the 
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device of the keys, placed in saltire adossé, may 
be a sword, palewise, with its pommel in base. 
This view is probably correct: the only circum- 
stance militating against it seemingly is, that if a 
sword, the point would appear to reach above the 
shield considerably, leading to an opinion that it 
may be rather a crosier or staff upon which the 
shield is suspended, provided what is above and 
behind the shield, and only visible in as far as it 
overtops it, is not a separate device from that on 
the front of the shield, behind the keys. The see of 
Exeter carried for arms, as Nisbet says (i. 419), a 
sword in pale, hilted and pommelled, and sur- 
mounted of two keys in saltire adossé; while that 
of Winchester bore a sword in bend sinister, the 
hilt downward, interposed between two keys in- 
dorsed, in bend dexter. The former is just the coat 
sculptured on this shield, except that it is wanting 
in theside device of the “ crosiers en pale,” as Dr. 
Boog calls them ; the lower points of which seem 
to rest upon the handles of the keys, in base, and 
the tops of which do not rise quite so far as to 
touch the wards of the keys. On the other hand, 
there are examples of shields which ‘bear eccle- 
siastical coats, being fizured as suspended from a 
crosier; and as one, reference may be made to the 
seal of arms of the prioress of Elcho, mentioned 
by Laing in his eee volume of Scottish 
Seals, No. 1149, and of which a woodcut is there 
ven. 
Coens, as to the so-called “crosiers en pale,” 
it is said by ANeto-Scortus that they seem rather 
“part of the link of a chain”; but a personal in- 
tion of the tomb has the effect, we think, of 
pelling such a view. The device is, if not short 
crosiers, more like a common walking staff; hav- 
ing a round knob, or open bend, at the head, of use 
for the hand to rest upon and grasp. The heraldic 
bourdon, or pilgrim’s staff, is similar (see Bou- 
tell). But if this device is neither a bourdon nor 
crosier, may it not be a passion nail, seeing it forms 
part of the armorial cout of some ecclesiastic ? 

It is true that the monument does not exist 
now as it originally did. Parts of it have been 
lost or destroyed, the result probably of the Re- 
formation fervour. Its position, too, has been 
shifted more than once; and that which it occu- 
pied originally, before the Reformation era, is 
certainly not known, although Dr. Boog presumes 
to say that it stood “originally in a small chapel 
of the abbey church, formed 4 cutting off the 
south end of the transept,”—not a very correct 
explanation, as no south transept is known to have 
existed. What his evidence of this fact was, he 
does not say; and he probably only referred to 
Its position subsequent to the Reformation —a 
period more than two hundred years before his 
time. He says the monument retained its original 
arey - to the time when John, Earl of Dun- 

d (the third earl) had it removed, between 


1704 and 1720, to a corner of the abbey garden, 
where it was re-erected in its original form. Here 
it retained, as the Doctor adds, till a successor, 
Thomas Earl of Dundonald, being about to feu 
out the garden, had it taken to pieces, when the 
several stones of which it was compo-ed were 
thrown aside and neglected: and so unknown and 
uncared for was this monument, that Dr. Boo; 
was fourteen years the incumbent of the Abbey 
church before he was aware of the existence of 
such a structure. This can only, however, have 
reference to part of the monument as it appearé 
now—the altar tomb: for he states that the 
female statue was sunk in the pavement of the 
floor of St. Mirin’s aisle; and there it could be seen 
any day, and would necessarily be very often by 
the minister of the church. The place in this aisle 
where the statue was sunk was probably that 
where “the relics” of the Princess Marjory 
Bruce were deposited by the Eurl of Abercorn, 
when removed from some other part of the abbey 
buildings to his own burial-place; and “ covered,” 
as Semple states, “ with the foresaid monument” 
(the female statue, not also the altar tomb), about 
ten or twelve years before he wrote, which was in 
1782. (Semple’s Renf., p.292.) This removal of 
the relics, depositation, and covering of them My 
the monument, would take place then about 177 
or 1772; and had they been accompanied in their 
first resting-place with this altar tomb as well as 
the statue, no reason whatever can be discovered for 
Lord Abercorn not placing over them, when trans- 
ferred to St. Mirin's aisle, the altar tomb also. 
This was not done, however; because, in 1774, 
when Dr. Boog became minister of the abbey, its 
existence was not known to him, nor for fourteen 
years afterwards. In 1788 the Doctor had the 
stones of the tomb searched for, disinterred from 
the superincumbent rubbish, and “ loosely but 
ound put together” in the cloister area, which 
is on the south side of the nave. And here 
sibly they remained till about 1817 or 1820, when 
the missing stones were supplied conjecturally, 
and the monument was set up where it now 
stands; and when there was added to it the statue 
and canopy—the former having been raised from 
the pavement of the aisle. At this time the 
monument, as Mr. Billings says, would be in “a 
fragmentary state”; and when reconstructed 
within the aisle it was covered over, unnecessarily 
and with little taste or sense, with a coat of stone- 
coloured paint, so thick that the supplied parts 
cannot now certainly be recognised. Crawfurd, 
in his History of Renfrewshire (Rob. edit p. 18), 
who wrote a little before 1710, having published 
in that year, speaks of a monument as having 
been erected to the Princess Marjory at the abbey; 
but at what part specially, he does not mention, 
says this, however, and the statement is im- 
ortant, that the monument was “ cut in the form 
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of @ woman, raised about two feet above the sur- 
ace of the ground”; which accords strictly with 
a separate statement made more than half a cen- 
tury before (about 1654) by Principal Dunlop of 
Glasgow, in a short description of Renfrewshire 
to this effect : — 

“ This abbey was honoured by being the burial-place 
of King Robert II., and of his mother Marjorie Bruce, 
whose gravestone is to be seen cut out in the shape of a 
woman.” —Appendix to Hamilton’s History of Renfrew- 
shire, p. 148. 

Can these descriptions, then, of the monument 
refer to the altar tomb? We should answer in 
the negative. It is more imposing, and quite as 
curious as the statue and canopy; and had it 
formed then a part, the monument could not 
have been characterised simply as a “ gravestone.” 
Besides, we can see no reason why, if forming a | 
part, it was left entirely unnoticed. The height J 
of this altar tomb, too, is not two feet (the height 
of Crawfurd), but three feet eight inches. Semple, | 
besides stating what we have above noticed, says | 
that the Princess lies buried at Paisley (p. 292), | 
where a monument is erected to her memory, 
“ now (i. e. in 1782) on the north side, and near to | 
the west end of this burial-place, or Sounding Isle.” | 

is monument, mentioned by Semple, therefore, 
evidently has no reference to the altar tomb, but | 
to the statue alone, sunk into the pavement of the | 
aisle as referred to by Dr. Boog. In 1788, or 1789, 
or about that time, be it observed, the tomb had 
by the Doctor only been “ put together” outside in | 

e open air, in the cloister area. This was five 
or six years subsequent to the publication of 
Semple’s work; and Dr. Boog’s statement is most 
distinct that throughout the interval from 1774 
to 1788 the tomb was not known. If it had 
stood openly in the aisle by the north wall in 
1782 (as Semple says), it behoved to have been 
known to him. Accordingly, it would seem cer- 
tain that neither Dunlop, Crawfurd, nor Semple | 
refer to the altar tomb at all as the monument of | 
the Princess Marjory, or even part of it; and | 
from all that can be discovered now, it an@ the | 
statue, with its accompanying canopy, were only 
set up together, for the first time probably, under 
Dr, Boog superintendence between 1788 and 

What parts of this tomb were awanting in 
1788 is made plain by Dr. Boog’s statement to 
the Scotch antiquaries. Exclusive of the female | 
statue and canopy, it seems to have consisted of 
eleven or twelve different stones, there being | 
three on each side, one at each end, and three or 
four forming the platform on which the recum- 
bent female statue now rests. The stones not 
discovered were one of the side stones, that of 
the east end, or foot of the tomb, and two or three 
of those forming the platform. Whether the stones 
were all found huddled up in one place, is not 


stated. It is impossible, therefore, to contend in 
sincerity and certainly, that the original stones, as 
now placed, occupy the very same positions as 
they did at first. The stone, for example, now at 
the head of the tomb, on which the three shields 
of arms are sculptured, may, for aught that can be 
discovered to the contrary, have been that of the 
foot, which now is a suppiied stone. 

Ane o-Scotus assumes that St. Mirin’s aisle 
was not erected till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. That is a belief entertained by others as 
well; but, as a fact, it is not well ascertained. 
James Crawfurd of Kylwinnet, and his wile, of 
the name of Galbraith, no doubt about that time 
(July 15, 1499, is the date of the charter) esta- 
blished an altar within it, which was dedicated to 


Saints Mirin and Columba; and from having done 


this, they probably received the credit of rearing 
the whole fabric. Semple says, that “in this 
chapel was interred Elisabeth Muir and Eu- 
phemia Ross, both consorts to King Robert 
III.” Both of these high personages died, aa is 
well ascertained, during the fourteenth century, 
and more than one hundred years before the 
founding of the altar by Crawfurd. And the 
curious sculpturing, often noticed by our aati- 
quaries, to which Semple refers as within this 
chapel, and extending across the whole of the east 
end wall, except for a space in the centre where 
an altar stood, as supposed, and which he — 


| and ungracefully enough calls a “ range of pop 


images,” would lead to a belief in a much greater 
antiquity for this place (Semple’s Renfrewshire, 
P. 203). It has been conjectured, on the other 

and, that this aisle was the private chapel of the 
Paisley monks. The piscina and pix recess are to 
be seen in the south side wall; and the abbey 
church, as known, was used parochially from a 
very early period. This view regarding the aisle, 
therefore, isnot without foundation; and it seems 
to have been recognised as entitled to consider- 
ation by the able writers of the New Stut; Account 
(voce “ Paisley,” p.217), the Rev. Drs. M‘Nair and 
Burns. 

AnGto-Scotvs supposes that the centre shield 
symbolises an ecclesiastic; and as in his view it 
holds the post of honour, may not an inference be 
drawn that this altar tomb (exclusive of the 
statue and canopy, of course) was meant to com- 
memorate some high dignitary of the Puaisley 
house, as Abbot John Lytchgow, whose name 
twice appears —. on it? This abbot chose 
for the place of his interment, in 1433, a site 


within what is now the north porch, or entrance 
to the nave of the church, which is near its west 
end, as an inscribed slab on the east wall of that 
porch still ix situ testifies. (New Stat. Account, 
“Paisley,” p. 211; and Hamilton of Wishaw’s 
History of Renfrewshire, Plate of Antiquities.) 
And may not, consequently, a-fair inference be 
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formed that this porch originally was a_ side 
chapel in which this altar tomb stood? This is 
a query we put for ANGLo-Scorvs’s consideration, 
and any of his brother antiquaries to whom the 
gubject may be interesting. Dr. Boog said, in his 
account of the tomb furnished to the S. Antiq. 
Society (vol. ii.) : — 

“It is singular that, as the tomb of a queen, all the 
ornamental figures should be those of ecclesiastic, and 
the principal place assigned to a spiritual coat of arms.” 

May we not, therefore, reasonably conclude that 
the statue and canopy, irrespective of, and sepa- 
rate from, this altar tomb, was part of a monu- 
ment reared in memory of some distinguished 
lady, as the Princess Marjory, or Robert IL’s 
queen; and, as the former was at her death the 
only child of The great Brus, as well as the wife 
of Walter, the sixth High Stewart of Scotland, 
whose ancestor was founder of the Paisley house, 
may we not further conclude that she would be 
interred somewhere in the choir in some pro- 
minent post of honour, not far distant from the 
high altar? This choir now is a total ruin, and 
it is understood to have been destroyed by the 
falling of the great central tower, not long before 
the Reformation (Stat. Account, supra p. 216) ; or, 
as some think, rather by the hands of the excited 
Reformers at desire of the Protestant Church, and 
by the aid of the Privy Council. EsPEDARE. 


FLOATING CORPSES. 
(4" S. ii. 9.) 


Crt. will find this question treated at length 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s Enquiries into ulgar 
and Common Errors, book iv. ch. vi., wherein he 
says : — 

“That women drowned swim prone, but men supine 
or upon their backs, are popular affirmations whereto we 
eannot assent... .. The reason yet current was first 
assigned by Pliny, Veluti pudori defunctarum parcente 
maturad. .... this indeed (as Scaliger termeth it) is 
ratio civilis non philosophica, &c. &c. 

G. W. Tomiryson. 

Huddersfield. 


Most people who have lived at the ports or 
travelled on the rivers of China, during the past 
fifteen years, will be inclined to support Curzon, 
as quoted by CrL., against Pliny. 

In 1853, after a dreadful massacre by the Tae- 

ings, the harbour of Amoy was full of corpses, and 

heard this very subject much discussed, but I 
never heard it doubted that the female corpse 
floated face upwards or supine, and the male face 
downwards or prone. 

In fact it seemed admitted that this was the 
rule, and a physical reason was assigned, with 
which I need not take up your space. W.T. M. 

Earley. 


An es:ay on woman, translated from the Spanish 
of E! Theatro Critico, p. 37, states : — 

“ Besides the good qualities before expressed, must be 
added to the fair sex’s account modesty, the most beauti- 
ful and most excellent of all ; and so congenial to woman, 
as not to leave them, even in death, if Pliny is to be cre- 
dited; who tells us, that the bodies of drowned men float 
with their face upward, and those of drowned women 
downwards ; ‘ veluti pudori defunctarum parcente natura,’ 
lib. vi. cap. 18: Nature, as it were, sparing the modesty 
of women dying in this manner.” 


I am told that Cornelius Agrippa, in his “ Essay 
on the Superiority of the Female Sex,” quotes the 
same fact. J.F. 


I have never observed the corpse of a man 
floating on its face, as stated in the note from 
Curzon’s Armenia, quoted by Crt., and I have 
had ample opportunity of noticing this peculiarity, 
if it existed, during three months’ residence on 
the Hooghly above Calcutta. I have counted as 
many as seven bodies of the infatuated victims of 
“sacred Ganges” and Hindoo superstition—men, 
women, and children, floating by at one time, and 
invariably on their backs. This I noted from the 
fact that the birds of prey, their loathsome at- 
tendants, always attacked the eyes — 26 


THE DOUGLAS RINGS: THE DOUGLAS HEART. 
S. ii. 17.) 

While I should be sorry to cause “ pain or re- 
gret” to any unoffending person, I have yet to 
learn that a little harmless raillery in analysing 
error is forbidden in these pages. Mr. Irvine 
does not seem to be aware that in charging me 
with a “tone of comment” which does not meet 
with his approval, he by implication accuses our 
mutual friend the Editor, and makes that gentle- 
man particeps criminis in admitting the offending 
article into print. 

My remarks were dictated by no feeling of dis- 
courtesy to Mr. Cumtne—we being perfect stran- 
gers—but simply to correct a rather elaborate 
paper founded on error. When in a similar pre- 
| dicament, Mr. Irvine, or any one else, is most 
| welcome to note, like Captain Grose, the “ hole in 
| my coat,” with any facetious comments that 

oceur to him. In such matters, “ veniam damus 

timusque.” 

| 1. Mr. Irvine amusingly misquotes what I 
said, and then objectionably argues upon the mis- 
notation, winding up with Shakespeare. Ie says, 
objected “to Mr. Cumine calling the nobleman 

| who fell at Dumfries Ais great ancestor.” Whereas 
my inquiry was, “ How the” Red Cumyn “ comes 
| to be his (Mr. Cumine’s) ancestor?” which 
| could not of course be answered without elaborate 
detail. This shows the propriety in private life 
| of refraining from general assertions of descent 
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from ancient magnates, which cannot be verified i ‘ 
While it becomes all to know some- | interred there, where he had his principal regi- 


on the spot. 


thing about their ancestors, the information is | 
best kept for the family circle or the private | q \ 
| his native country. The reason is thus apparent 


note-book. 


in Kingston church records that his bowels werg 


dence. His body was removed for burial to the 


church of St. John the Evangelist at Brecon, in 


2. The instance given by Mr. Irvine, from the | for his bowels and his body being thus deposited 
list of Nisbet's patrons, of the crowned and | in different places. At Brecon there is a sum 


winged heart as the crest of the Dukes of Queens- 
berry (so created in 1684) is a very late example 
indeed. I suspect he will not find it in the body 
of Nisbet’s Heraldry as either the shield or crest 
of Drumlanrig, their predecessors, the former of 
which is fully described in the Lord Lyon’s | 
article in the Jerald and Genealogist (Nov. 1866) | 
to which I referred. 

Not being much of an etymologist, I cannot 
follow Mr. Irvine in his guesses as to the origin | 
of the wings of the Johnstones. My impression | 
would be that Annandale, from its position, was | 
colonised rather from the west than east. | 

AneLo-Scotus. | 


I much regret not having been present at the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute at which the | 
meaniny of these crowned hearts was discussed. | 
I remember, however, hearing Canon Rock say, | 
some years ago, that he believed them to be con- | 
nected with the worship of the “Sacred Heart.” | 
This view is corroborated by the peculiar treat- | 
ment of the design in a brooch which I procured 
at Hof, in Northern Bavaria, which is of silver, 
heart-shaped, and surmounted by a pot of lilies, 
the well-known emblem of the Virgin, a ~ | 
so as to resemble a crown or coronet. he 
crowned heart seems to have been common | 
over a considerable part of Europe. It is well | 
known that brooches of that form were and are | 
common in Scotland; and one which I procured | 
at Augsburg is almost identical with another in | 
my possession, which was found on some muir- | 
ground in Aberdeenshire, and is undoubtedly 
ancient. I was told at Augsburg that in Bavaria 
oy are only, or principally, used by the sect of 
“ Wiedertiafern,” or Anabuptists. They are also 
used in the Black Forest, and other parts of 
Southern Germany. C. E. D. 


DISEMBOWELMENT. 
S. ii. 9.) 

The judge who is mentioned in this query was 
a native of Wales, and though oriyinally called | 
David ap William, adopted the simpler appellation | 
of David Williams when he removed into England, | 
where he became celebrated for his legal acquire- | 
ments. When King James L. determined to add a 
fifth judge to each bench, Mr. (then Serjeant) Wil- | 
liams wus selected for the additional judge in the 


King’s Bench. He died in Jan. 1612-3, and a tablet | 


tuous monument to his memory, presenting his 
effigy in judicial habiliments. Epwarp Foss, 


The custom of embowelling was so common 
formerly that it may appear unnecessary to give 
instances, and the query of your correspondent 
W. J. C. is not so much directed to the custom, 
but how the Taricheute of old disposed of the 
intervals. To that 1 am not able to make any 
reply, but if instances of the bowels being buried 
apart from the body are of interest, I may refer 
to two recorded in the registers of this parish. 
The first is in the year 1599 : — 

“Nov. 12. Mt Elizabeth Ratcliff, one of the Maides of 
honor died, and her bowells buried in the Chancel] at 
Richmont.” 

The other is that of Sir Anthony Poulet, son 
of the well-known Sir Amias. He died in the 
~~ 1600 at Kew, then a part of Richmond parish, 

n the register appears — 

“July 24, 1600. Sir Antony Paulet, Knight, died at 
Kew, whose bowells were interred at Richmounte.” 

In both these instances the bodies were probably 
conveyed to a distance, and as locomotion was not 
very easy in those days, embalming or embowel- 


ling must have been a necessary process. 


The Prince of Wales no doubt intended to do 
honour to the body of Sir John Falstaff, and pro- 
mised to see him ‘ embowelled by and bye,’—an 
honour which we know the fat knight emphati- 
cally declined ; but the phrase evidently shows 
that the custom was well known in Shakspeare’s 
time, who might have known both Elizabeth 
Ratcliff and Sir Antony Poulet. 

Apropos of registers, let me add my testimony 
to the urgent necessity of some means being taken 
for their preservation. I do not want to say any- 
thing against the clergy, but worse registrars or 
more careless custodians cannot exist. W. C. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


There is no difficulty in answering the oe 
of W. J.C. as to “ How did the Taricheute of ol 
dispose of the ‘ internals ’ of those bodies they prac- 
tised their art on ? ” 

The bowels of Queen Eleanor of Castille were 
interred in Lincoln Cathedral, and a tomb, one 
of three to her honour, erected over them. Her 
heart was placed in Blackfriars’ Monastery, Lon- 
don, the rest of her “remains” in Westminster 


| Abbey. 


Wrote Roger de Hoveden, of Richard I. — 
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“The king then gave orders that his brains, his blood, 
and his eatrails should be buried at Chaluz; his heart at 
Rouen, and bis body at Fontevraud, at the feet of his 
father.” 

It may be inferred that the same annalist in- 
tended to state that “the young King Henry, 
brother of Richard I, and with their father 
(Henry II.) co-King of England,” was after 
death treated in a similar fashion ; for he states— 

“The king's servants after having extracted his brains 
and the ewtrailx, and buried them at Martel (where he 
died), sprinkled the body of the dead king with large 
quantities of salt, and then wrapped it in bulls’ hides and 
lead, in order that they might take it to Rouen to be 
buried there.” 

Matthew Paris tells us, of the interment of 
King John, that — 

“the Abbot of the Canons of Croxton, a man well-skilled 
in medicine, who was the king’s physician at that time, 
opened the king's body that it might be better carried 
to the grave; and having well salted his entrails, had 
them carried to his abbey, and honourably buried there.” 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the Romans, 
second son of John, dying at Berkhamstead Castle, 
his entrails were buried in the church of that 

lace; his heart in the church of the Minorites at 
Uxford; his body in the monastery at Hailes, 
which he had founded, where, shortly before, the 
body of his son, who was assassinated by the 
brothers De Montfort in the church at Viterbo, 
was placed ; the heart of the latter was deposited 
inan urn near the shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
at Westminster. 

Another of your correspondents inquired who 
was “ Rosarius,” an exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy on three late occasions. I am at liberty to 
state that this was an assumed name of Miss Brett, 
sister of Mr. John Brett, landscape-painter. 

& STEPHENS. 

10, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


“The Council ordered the bowels of Prince George to 
be put into a box covered with red velvet and carried in 
one of the Prinve’s coaches, by such attendants as his 
Groom of the Stule should appoint, and buried in Henry 
the VII‘ chapel. Ordered a Committee to settle the 
ceremonies of the funeral.”"—Doddington’s Diary, March 
22, 1750. 

“ But who is he, 
Fresh as a rose-bud newly blown, and fair 
As op’ning lilies ; on whom every eve 
With joy and admiration dwells? See, see 
He reins his docile barb with manly grace. 
Is it Adonis for the chase arrayed 
Or Britain’s second hope ? ” 

This quotation ® from the third book, line 383, 
of Somerville’s Chase, third edition, published in 
1735, when the Adonis would be the above- 
mentioned Prince George (father of George III), 
whose mother thus described him to Lord Her- 
‘vey: — 

“My dear Lord,—I will give it you under my hand, if 
You are‘in any fear of my relapsing : that my dear first- 
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born is the greatest ass. and the greatest liar, and the 
greatest canaille, and the greatest beast, in the whole 
world, and that I heartily wish he was out of it.”—Her- 


vey’s Memoirs, i, 275. 
J. Wirxtns, B. C. L. 


ST. THOMAS A-BECKET AND SYON COPE. 
(4 i. 604.) 


A letter dated July 6, 1846, addressed to me 
by the then Lord Shrewsbury, contains the fol- 
lowing description of the cope from Sion House :— 


“It certainly is a very interesting relic, as old, they 
say, as the time of Edward III., and in excellent preser- 
vation, It is of course much more ancient than the 
establishment of Sion House, which was a foundation of 
Henry V. The ground is of woven silk, divided into 
compartments of brown and green, each surrounded by a 
border in silk and gold. In each compartment is a group 
or single figure. The principal group (and which was 
under the hood, the hoods themselves being lost, having 
been moveable, and each probably adapted to the succes- 
sive ecclesiastical festivals) represents the coronation of 
the blessed Mother of God by her eternal and adorable Son. 
Immediately under this is the group of the Crucifixion, 
occupying the centre of the cope. Underneath that is St. 
Michael the Archangel slaying the Dragon. On one side 
of the group of the coronation of the Madonna is a repre- 
sentation of the death of the blessed Virgin, and on the 
other of her burial. In nine of the compartments are 
single figures of the Apostles: in one our Saviour is re- 
presented appearing to st. Mary Magdalen in the garden ; 
the rest, being the smaller compartments, are each occu- 
pied by a seraph with six wings standing on a wheel, as 
in Ezekiel. The orphrey is heraldic, consisting of a 
series of armorial bearings, all in the form of a lozenge ; 
a much narrower border of armorial bearings, also 
lozenge-shape, runs along the hem of the cope. There 
is much gold in the dresses of the figures, which are not 
raised, but appear to have been worked by the same pro- 
cess as the ground. I had it direct from a branch of the 
nuns of Sion House, who came over to this country from 
Lisbon some years ago with a view of re-establishi 
their order amongst us, but in this they failed.” 


A chamberlain to the late Pope Gregory XVI. 
informed me that there were ¢wo chasubles of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury at Sens. He lamented to 
me that he had made no drawings of the vest- 
ments which came under his notice when in 
Germany. The following is his account of a 
superb chasuble at Aix-la-Chapelle, called St. 
Bernard's : — 


“Tt is of rich purple silk, lined with red, and adorned 
with orfrays of seed pearl, worked in an exqui-ite pattern 
of foliage without any gold. It is so large that few of 
the clergy, although generally tall men in Germany, can 
wear it conveniently. .The celebrant wears it on St. 
Bernard's Day in the cathedral. ‘There is also at Aix an 
unique cope attributed to Pope Leo III, of crimson velvet 
most richly embroidered, and set round the edge-with a 
fringe of lit:le gold bells, like the vestments of the Jewish 
High Priest.” 


If your correspondent, Joun Precot, Jun,, 
F\S.A., is anxious to ascertain particulars about 
any vestment embroidered with bells, he will be 
glad to be informed that there was a few years 
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since at Mawley Hall, near Bewdley, a chasuble | 
of crimson silk velvet, the front of which was | 


adorned with the figure of the blessed Virgin Mary 
surrounded with angels and rays of glory. The 
front of the chasuble had also wrought on it 
eight bells, and as many fleur-de-lis. Beneath 
the figure of the Virgin were three lilies issuing 
from a vase. The back of the chasuble had 
wrought thereon in gold and silk of various colours 
a figure of the blessed Virgin Mary ; double-headed 
eagles, seraphe on wheels, and fleur-de-lis. This 
chasuble of course is still in the possession of the 
Blount family. 
R. D. Dawson-Dvurrretp, LL.D. 
5, Belvoir Terrace, Cambridge. 


In reference to Mr. Piecor's notes respecting | 
ancient copes, chasubles, &c., I beg to state that | 


the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Waterford pos- 
sessed a suit of copes, chasubles, &c., which were 
bestowed on the church by Pope Inrocent III.; 
and some of which I heard were presented by the 
late Right Rey. Dr. Foran, Catholic Bishop of the 
see of Waterford and Lismore, to the 1 of 
Shrewsbury, Waterford, and Wexford, in whose 
collection they were placed in glass cases at Alton 
Towers. These copes, &c., were elaborately and 
richly embroidered; some of them contained figures 
of the Apostles, &c., worked in around the fringe 
or edge of the cope, and executed with a distinct- 
ness which could not be excelled. I believe a 
few of them yet remain in the Roman Catholic 
cathedral church of Waterford. They are referred 
to in Ryland’s History of Waterford. 
Mavrice LEninan. 

Limerick. 

We are told at Canterbury that the piece of 
stone stained with the blood was cut out of the 
pavement, and taken to St. Peter's at Rome as a 
relic at the time of the Reformation. I was pre- 
sent at the annual exhibition of saintly relics 
there, and very numerous they are, but could not 
find this piece, nor did the custode, though very 
civil and intelligent, know anything about it. 
Can any of your readers furnish information on 
the subject ? A. 

(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Apam or Orteton’s Sayine S, i, 411, 
495.)—I cannot refer to historians, but it seems 
worth while, — to quote a version of the 
story about fift 
of Baker's Chronicle. The following passage 
occurs in Marlowe’s Edward II. (Dodsley's Old 
Plays, ii. 393) :— 

“ Mortimer Jun. This letter, written by a friend of ours, 
Contains his death, yet bids them save his life. 
Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum est. 

Fear not to kill the king, ’tis good he die, 


y years older than the first edition | 


But read it thus, and that's another sense : 


Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est. 
Kill not the king, ‘tis good to fear the worst, 
Unpointed as it is, thus shall it go,” &c. 
Mr. Collier appends the following note : — 
“Sir J. Harington has an Epigram (L. i. E. 33) ‘Of 
writing with double pointing,’ which is thius introduced. 
‘It is said that King Edward, of Carnarvon, lying at 
Berkely Castle, prisoner ; a cardinal wrote to his keeper, 
Edwardum ocvidere noli, timere bonum est, which being 
read with the point at timere, it cost the king his life,’” 
Joun Appts, Junior. 


Quotations wantep ii. 10.)— 

“It has been well said that ‘the Arch-flatterer with 
whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence is a man’s 
self.’ ” 

This saying is quoted by Bacon, Essay x., “ Of 
Love” from Plutarch’s De Adul. et Amico. It is 
twice repeated by Bacon, slightly varied in lan- 
guage, in Essay xxvii. “Of Friendship,” and in 
Essay liii. “ Of Praise.” J.T. 

Glasgow. 

“ And she hath smiles to earth unknown,” &c. 

These lines form the second stanza in Words- 


+ worth's “ Louisa.” In the latest edition of his 


works they do not occur. The lines (beautiful 
enough in themselves) were probably expunged 
as being hardly in harmony with the rest of the 
poem, giving the idea of repose rather than acti- 
vity, such as that of her who — 


“ Down the rocks can leap along, 
Like rivulets in May.” 


W.F. 


“ Srrapetta ” (4% S, i, 436.)—Niedermeyer 
(composer of “Il Reo per Amor,” &c.) produced 
an opera entitled Stradella, in Paris, 1836. 

Er. 


SuLTAN or Ennur (4" S. i. 605; ii. 47.) 
The story of the Sultan Mourad forms the intro- 
duction to the first number of the Welcome Guest, 
which appeared on the Ist of May, 1858. It was 
written, | believe, by Mr. George Augustus Sala. 
The point of the story is this: —The sultan and 
his courtiers are dying of ennui, when a strange 
dervish makes his appearance, and delights them 
all by his songs, stories, and jokes. The only re- 
ward he will accept is one penny, and addressing 
the sultan he says,— 

“I will undertake to amuse you, your whole court, and 
your whole people for a penny a week. Once a week will 
| I visit these halls of dazzling light, when you shall hear 

my tales and stories, my songs and anecdotes, my narra- 
tives of travel and adventure, my jokes and odd sayings, 
shall see the pictures from my magic portfolio, and for the 
remaining six days yawning shall be impossible, and 
| boredom out of the question.” 
| In answer to the sultan he adds,— 
“ You shall call me the Welcome Guest, for I mean to be 
a guest, and a welcome one too, in thousands of your sub- 
| jects’ homes—and now farewell for the present. Give me 
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my penny and let me be off, and each week you shall have ANCIENT AND Mopern Screrstitions (4 S. 
another visit from your Welcome Guest. i. 574.)—I was, a few years since, the clergyman 
Tompson Cooper, F.S.A. | of a parish within ten miles of Birmingham, 
This historiette, beginning “ The Sultan Mourad | much frequented on holidays by a low class of 
was dying,” was but an artful prospectus for a mechanics, and I invariably noticed that, when- 
riodical called The Welcome Guest, the first | ever I passed, some one or more of them spit 
number of which appeared some ten years since. | aside; giving me the idea that they belonged to 
C. W. Brxeaam should find it bound up with | Some sect or society which enjoined the rule to 
vol. i. of The Welcome Guest in the British | spit whenever a clergyman passed, or — any 
Museum; and some mention of it, as a specimen | known churchman. Wz 


of the ‘‘ puff insidious,” appeared in Blackwood's Currovs Ortnoerapuic Facr (4S, i. 571; 


Magazine in the spring of 1858. J wrote this | 

trifle; but, as I am not ambitious to claim its | 

authorship now, am content to sign myself | 
Nemo. 

| 


Cirr anp Bumpxin (4™ S. ii. 38.) — May I 
suggest to Mr. Luoyp, that in “ transcribing four 
lines for the amusement of your general readers,” | 
he obliges me to leave the last Number at my 
chambers instead of taking it to my house. | 
“N. &€Q” ought not to contain anything which 
would disgust a decent woman, or which should 
be put out of the way of children. 

An Inver TEMPLAR. 


Mopern INvENTION OF THE SANSKRIT ALPHA- 
et S. i. 610.)—Your correspondent W. E. 
takes no notice of the Arabic collection of alpha- 
bets upon which my proposition was based, but 
contends —if I understand him rightly—that the 
Sanskrit is derived from the Lat or Pali character, 
in which Asoka’s edicts are written, of about the 
third century B.c. 

Asoka, the yreat Budhist monarch referred to, | 
belonged to the Maurya or Mori Rajput tribe, 
founded by and called after Mayur Varma, who, | 
according to Wilson,* lived about a thousand | 
years azo—a dynasty of Southern India, to whom 
the series of coins having a peacock on one side | 
and a Budhbist tope on the other would appear to | 
belong. 

Will W. E. be good enough to explain the | 
nature of any historical evidence by which Asoka | 
can be referred to any earlier period, quoting any 
eclipses given in grants, or inscriptions by which 
the earlier date claimed for him can be established ? 

R. R. W. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Fonts mape to Lock (4 S. i. 509, 566.)—Is | 
it, and was it, not always the custom in the Roman 
Catholic church to keep the cover of the font 
locked ? not to prevent the water being taken for 
mayical purposes, but, being consecrated, to pre- 


vent visitors profanely tonching it. The marks P 


or remains of such fastenings can be seen on all 
old fonts. Ss. W. 


* Wilson's Vishnu Purdna, p. 469; and Wilson's 


Mackenzie Collectiun, vol. i, p. 96. 


ii. 19.)—The following ways of representing the 
sound an may be added to J. C.’s list: aen (aens?), 
am, ams, ean, eans, end, ends, and han (as in 
hanchoan). G. A. Scurumpr. 

Whitby. 

Morttake Potrerres: Tosy Juas 
i. 160, 615.) —The song — 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug, 
Which now foams with mild ale,”— 

is given, with a few verbal alterations from the 
copy of A. S., in Mrs. Inchbald’s selection of 
Farces (vol. ii.), as sung by Dermot in The Poor 
Soldier, by John O’Keetie, Esq. If the statement 
of Mr. CHappett be correct, as it undoubtedly is, 
O'Keeffe must have conveyed it from the Rey. 
Francis Fawkes, with or without leave or acknow- 
ledgment. 


DIscovERY OF AN OLD Mepar (4" §., i. 483, 
568 ; ii. 18.)—I have an impression from one side 
of an engraved piece, which is apparently similar 
to those described. It is exactly one inch in 
diameter, and bears the effigy of Prince Henry, 
and the legend as described in vol. ii. p. 18. May 
not these medals have been engraved as counters ? 
Simon Pass was employed by Hilliard to engrave 
sets of the royal family as such. I should be glad 
to know if there are variations in size of this par- 
ticular medal. Gro. CLuLow. 

Derby. 

Monoeram “ A, E. I.” (4% S. ii. 10.) — These 
are intended for the Greek capital letters 4 ¢ /, ever, 
always, for ever. Thucydides (i. 22) uses this ex- 
pression in reference to his own work (Zyypap#) : 
xriud te es dei. “ It is composed as a possession for 
ever,” and is equivalent to our modern word history. 
The phrase xpévos meaus eternity; of det ivres 
means the immortals. On a trinket or letter-paper 
AE1 is equivalent to “ Ever yours.” It is used b 
Homer, Pindar, Lucian, &c.; and és dei are equi- 
valent to els aef, as Aristotle wrote, and in Homer 
and some of the Attic poets to eis aiel. 

T. J. Buckton. 


These letters form the Greek word AEI, dei, 
“always,” “for ever;” the full stops, which so 
disguise the word, have, of course, been introduced 
through ignorance of its meaning. This word has 
been brought into modern use by the fashion of 
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imitating Etruscan and Roman jewelry, on nu- 
merous specimens of which it has been found. It 
signifies constancy, and was therefore frequently 
used on tokens of love and friendship. 


These letters do not constitute a monogram, but 
a Greek word, — semper, perpetuo, ever — an 
appropriate inscription for a love-token. I should 
not have sent this reply were it not for the sake of 


preserving the bon-mot of a friend, to whom a | 


young lady addressed Srema’s very question. 

« The letters A E 1,” said he, “signify An Engaged 

Individual.” 
Temple. 


ENAMELLING THE Face (4 S. ii. 33.) —This 
practice, which at any rate dates as far back as 
the time of the notorious Jezebel, is partly de- 
scribed in a fragment of Ovid, “ De Medicamine 
Faciei.” After enumerating the produce of various 
herbs, flour, roots, gums, Xc., he speaks of cerussa 
(red lead), nitre, sal ammoniacum, poppy juice, and 
other things, which the late Mr. Sheridan would 
have described as “a mess for a mad dog.” Can 


W. J. Bernarp Samira. 


any votary of Madame Rachel narrate whether | 


any of these ingredients are now in use, or what 

the “ medicamiua faciei” of the present day are? 

The information might be curious many years 

hence. A. A. 
(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Eartrest Brrp (4 ii. 47.)\—The nightin- 
gale is the earliest bird I ever heard. On inquiry 
of a man employed to watch the fires of a country 
agg 4 by night, he tells me that it is so: that 

‘om twelve to one o’clock, all nature is silent ; 
that at the latter hour, “ Philomel begins her 
song,” then the lark, cuckoo, and robin, and then 
the whole winged choir. A. A, 

(Of) Poets’ Corner, 


On this interesting subject, I extract the fol- 
lowing from the Food, Use, and Beauty of British 


| personal beauty, neatness was the most attractive 
quality. Can any of your readers refer me toa 

| proper version of this proverb ? A. A, 

| (Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Lapy Kritsyra (4% S. ii 28.)—W. H. C. will 
find a long account of the discovery of the bodies 
of Lady Kilsyth and her infant in the Appendix 
_to Mark Napier’s Memoirs of Dundee, p. 672 to 
. 685; also a slightly different account in the 
omestic Annals of Scotland, R. Chambers, pp. 97 
| to 99. I believe W. H.C. will also find that 
| Lady Kilsyth was not the daughter of the first, 
but of the second Earl of Dundonald. 
F. RoBertson, 
Highfield, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Naxep Lees at Court (4" S, ii. 36.)—A 
| similar peculiarity quite nnmistakeably, 
in the portrait of Sir Thomas Lee, No. 631, in the 
| National Portrait Gallery at the South Kensing- 
| ton Museum, and is mentioned in the catalogue, 
| Should the above query obtain any reply, I trust 
| that the bare legs of Sir Thomas, who otherwise 
| is handsomely appareled, may be explained at the 
| same time. C. W. M. 
This, I suppose, must be the same picture we 
saw last year in Paris at the Universal Exhibi- 
| tion. If so, I should say decidedly that the artist 
did not mean to represent naked leys, but onl 
flesh-coloured “unmentionables.” No Fren 
courtier would ever have thought, surely, of ap- 
pearing before a virgin queen en a : a 


Crty or (4% S. ii. 33.) — Wh 
“rugged ” and not “ragged,” Mr. T. J. Buckton 
I can form a distinct minJ-picture of a “ ragged” 
town: as, when from the main-strect branch o 
at right angles, thoroughfares of unequal length; 
thus giving to the contour of the place a frayed or 
“ragged” aspect. Such is Brentford, such Lewis- 
ham. In anold ballad I have read a village street 


| 
| 


Birds, by C. O. G. Napier: — 

“If the Naturalist rises betimes in midsummer like the 
French academician M. Dureau de la Malle, he will find | 
the greenfinch astir at 44 in the morning; the linnet | 
from 2 to 3; the quail from 24 till 3; the blackbird from | 
st to 4; the redpole from 3 to 34; the sparrow from 5 to 

; the blue tit from 5 to 54; a strong inducement it is 
surely to rise early to enjoy the song of the birds.” 


From this it would appear that the linnet is the 
earliest bird, and he is most sure of his breakfast, 
for the proverb says, “the earliest bird gets the 
worm.” Groom. 

8, Chippenham Terrace, W. 


(4 S. ii. 47.)\—The late respected 
and talented Joshua Watson told me that he had 
heard the saying should be “Cleanliness is next 
to goodliness,” not “Godliness”; that is, next to 


4 


| the pavement. 


is described as “jagged” —from the angularity, 
I suppose, of the houses, and the unevenness of 
G. A, Sata. 


Putney. 


Cavin AND Servetvs (4 S. ii. 40, &c.)—I 
am not disposed to be harsh with the theologians 
of the sixteenth century for killing one another. 
Nearly all the earnest men wished to burn those 
who differed from them, and the bold were ready 
to prove their sincerity by being burned. I think, 
however, that the praise or blame of burning 
Servetus is due to Calvin alone. When we con- 
sider the power which he exercised at Geneva, it 
mattered as little who pronounced the sentence 
as who lighted the faggots, and I do not find 
that Calvin shrunk from the respon-ibility. Me- 
lanchthon and Beza did not offer him their PP 
bation as “counsel for the prosecution,” and he 
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would have been little pleased if told that he only 
carried out the intention of the Inquisition. 
have no doubt that his conscience was as easy as 
that of his rival hereticide Philip IL., whose death- 
bed Mr. Motley has so well described. 

I offer no opinion on the propriety of burning 
Servetus, but refer to the case as stated by Hallam, 
Literature of Europe, vol. ii. c. iii. 8. 27, and toa 
very able pamphlet entitled — 

“A Letter to the Subscribers to the eighth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica on the Articles ‘Calvin’ 
and ‘Channing,’ by John Gordon. London, 1854.” 

I may be allowed to urge the expediency of 
calling things by their right names. EF. L. says: 

“The first quotation is only the expression of a man 
who thought that an infidel, such as Servetus 
was, should even be put to death if necessary.” 

Hallam says, “ Servetus distinctly held the 
divinity of Christ.” 

* Dialogus secundus modum generationis Christi docet, 

ipse non creatus sit, nec finite potentia, sed vere 
adorandus verusque Deus,”— Alwoerden, p. 214. 

When the flames were about him, Servetus 
exclaimed, “ Jesus, thou Son of the eternal God, 
have pity on me.” Whether this is heresy or not, 
is a question of theology, and, as such, inadmis- 
sible to “ N. & Q.” but surely it is not infidelity. 

H. B. é. 

U. U, Club. 

A Prince or Wates’s Broocn (4* §. i. 10, 
47.)\—This title for the trinket in question is 
totally inaccurate. There can be no doubt that 
it must be referred to George III. during the life- 
time of his father. The so-called trident is neither 
more nor less than the dabe/, which Nisbet states 
is a brisure upon the armorial ensigns of the eldest 
sons whilst their fathers are in life. The substi- 
tution of two for the three feathers of Wales is 
only a sim lar mark of difference. The expression 
“Hope of the British empire,” was quite appro- 
priate to George III. at the time. 

Grorce VERE IRvING. 


Mozart's Portrarts (4" S. ii. 36.) — Besides 
the well known portrait of the great composer— 
middle aged, with a smiling mouth, and quick 
expressive eye, looking sideways—there is a por- 
trait of him by Carmontelle, when quite a child, 
playing on the piano: his father and sister stand- 
ing by him. It has been engraved, and also 
lithographed; and can be had in Paris, Quai 
Malaquais. 

In one of the upper galleries of the Palace- 
Versailles is another picture, where the infant 
wonder is again performing befcre a numerous 
assembly (at the meen de Conti's, I believe), 
his father accompanying him on the guitar. 


Fuscum (4 S. ii. $5.)—This word, according 
to most etymologists, is formed from furvus, de- 


rived from dpords=itpoviwos. In Plat. Tim. we 
have the expression Sp¢rwov xpaue, signifying a 
colour coleal of black, red, and white (but with 
most black)—a brownish grey (vide Liddell and 
Scott in verbo). If, therefore, Franklin’s serap- 
book were such as described, the term, though 
perbaps not over felicitous, would not be inappro- 
priate. But how M. E. can be beguiled into the 
delusion of regarding it as what he calls the first 
supine of fusco, I cannot anywise understand. 
Fusco is of the first conjugation, the supine active 
of which would be fuscatum. Fuscum is clearl 

the adjective agreeing with opus, or some me | 
neuter substantive understo d. Under the word 
dpovn, Seapula remarks: “ Etym. deducit ropa 7d 
epépe, tego.” Epmunp Tew. 


Porm Wantep (4" S. ii. 39.) —The poem in- 
quired for by Bar-Pornt — 


“ See the leaves around us falling,” — 


will be found in Murray's Introduction to the 
English Reader, among the “* Promiscuous Pieces” 
of Poetry, seetion xvii. F.C. H. 


Coronation (4 8. ii. 10.)—I have not 
seen any reference yet to the following note from 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 98 : — 

“An Act of Parliament to repeat or alter the Act of 
Uniformity in England, or to establish episcopacy in 
Scotland, would doubtless in point of authority be suffi- 
ciently valid and binding, and, notwithstanding such an 
act, the union would continue unbroken. Nay, each of 
these measures might be safely and honourably pursued, 
if re-pectively agreeable to the sentiments of the Enlish 
Church or Kirk in Scotland. But, it should seem neither 
pradent nor perhaps consistent with good faith, to ven- 
ture upon either of these steps, by a spontaneous exer- 
tion of the inherent powers of parliament, or at the in- 
stance of mere individuals. So sacred, indeed, are the 
laws above mentioned (for protecting such church and 
the Englixh liturgy) esteemed, that in the Regency Acts, 
both of 1751 and 1765, the regents are expressly disabled 
from assenting to the repeal or alteration of either of 
these or the act of settlement.” 

Read “abolish ley in Ireland,” for 
“establish episcopacy in Scotland,” and there is 
an opinion given by one of our greatest consti- 
tutional writers, “ante litem mo'tam.” Such an 
abstract opinior, from such a source, is deserving 
of great attention be it right or wrong. 

J. B.C.L, 


Tasot, or (4"S. ii. 32.)— 
Although it was said by another great captain 
(the Duke of Marlborough, I believe), that all he 
had ever learnt of the history of England was in 
Shakespeare, I repeat with Mr. Jounn WoopwarRD 
that “it may be worth noting, that Shakespeare 
is mistaken” with regard to the order of St, 
Michael as well as the Golden Fleece. As Byron 
says, “I like to be. particular in dates.” Now 
John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, was killed 
at the battle of Castillon, near Bordeaux, in 1453, 
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and the order of St. Michael was erst instituted 
by Lewis XI. in 1469. 

I have a document on parchment, beginning 
thus : — 

“Nous Jehan Seigneur De Talbot et de Furnivall 
Mareschal de France Certiffions par ces pittes que du 
nombre de Soixante hommes d'Armes, Ach! [a cheval) 
fire p’sonne comprinse,” ete.; and ending-—“ Eu tesmoign 
de ce nous auons scele ces pntes de fire Scel le penul- 
tieme Jour de Juillet L’an mil ctce trente sept.” 

On the red wax seal the escutcheon is very 
visible: “ Six merlos e bende vermeille portait en 
la baniere blanche”; as also in the legend, the words 
Talbot and Furnyval. It is countersigned thus: 
“ Stafford.” Who was this Stafford? P. A. L. 


Numismatic (4 §. ii. 34.)—I am afraid that 
the ingenious suggestion of correspondent A. H., 
as to the origin of Tas, Tascia, found on early 
English coins, will scarcely be considered a satis- 
factory explanation. Among the ancient coins 

iven by Akerman (Ancient Coins of Cities and 
geographically arranged and described, His- 
pania, Gallia, Britannia, London, 1846), there is 
one, No. 27 described thus p. 192: — 

“ Obv. cvnoseLtnt. Laureated beardless head, to the 
left. Rev, tasciovani. ¥. Centaur, to the right, blow- 
ing a horn.” 

And again, No, 41:— 

“ Obv. cvxone. Beardless helmed bust, to the left. 
Rev. Tasc. Fu. <A boar(?) resting on its haunches, its 
head raised, and holding in its mouth a serpent (?).” 

Though Tasciovanus is not mentioned by the 
Roman historians, these coins show that Cunobe- 
linus was his son. We find another of these petty 
princes, Eppilus, styled “com.F.,” and another 
“Tinc.,” styled also “com. we may there- 
fore conclude with Mr. Birch, that they followed 
the Roman formula “ Cw-ar. divi f.” 

Cravrorp Tart RaMaAGE. 


CHronictr sy Dovetas (4" i. 508.) 
I have never been able to trace the present de- 

itory of the Chronicle said to have been written 

y this monk of Glastonbury. A copy was in the 

session of Thomas Rawlinson, in the sale cata- 

ogue of whose MSS. (1734, p. 18) it is entered 
as follows :— 

“254. A Chronicle of England, entituled, The Me- 
morials, Chronicles written by John Douglas, Munke of 
Glastenburye Abbaye. On velom.” 

In a copy of this Catalogue in the Bodleian 
Library, which contains the prices and purchasers’ 
names in MS., there is the following entry : — 
“ West, p* 3s. 3d." The MSS. collected by James 
West, President of the Royal Society, appear to 
have been all sold to the Earl of Shelburne 
(afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), and are con- 


* sequently now to be found among the Lansdowne 


MSS. in the British Museum, but this Chronicle 
is not entered in the Catalogue of that Collec- 


tion. The Catalogue of West's Library, as sold 
by auction in 1773, contains only i? books, 
. D. Macray, 


Inscription AT Mount Stuart: Hearr or 
Prince Caares (4" S. i. 559:)—The inscription 
over the old door-way at Mount-Stuart cannot 

ssibly have been written by the Prince “ when 
in concealment in the isle,” as it is matter of his- 
tory that he never was either in or near the island 
of Bute at any time during his expedition of 
1745-6. C. E. 


Cromwett's Corrin-PtaTe S. i. 553.)— 
This interesting relic is now in the possession of 
Earl De Grey and Ripon, who is himself de- 
scended from the Cromwell family. 


Tue AtaanastAn CrEEp (4 S. ii. 35.) —The in- 
ference drawn by Mr. R. J. ALLEN from the words 
of Bishop Grossteste isincorrect. The bishop says 
that the faithful should all have a plain know- 
ledge of the faith, as contained in the greater and 
lesser creed,—meaning the Nicene and that of the 
Apostles,—“ et in tractatu qui dicitur Quicungue 
vult.” Now, though he uses the term “ tractatus,” 
it does not at all follow that he considered the 
Athanasian as not a creed. He calls it a treatise, 
on account of its much greater length, and more 
explicit language; and had he lived a few cen- 
turies later, he would perhaps have applied the 
same name to the creed of Pope Pins LV., which 
is longer still. But there can be no doubt that 
the formulary under the name of St. Athanasius 
was always designated by the Charch as a Sym- 
bolum Fidei, a creed, or profession of faith —a 
very different thing from a mere treatise or dis- 
sertation. At the earliest public mention of the 
Athanasian Creed, which was at the Council of 
Autun in the seventh century, it was ordered in 
the very first canon, that all priests and clerics 
should know by heart the Symbol attributed to 
St. Athanasius. The church approved of it— 
proposed it to the belief of all the faithful, and 
decreed that it should be publicly recited in the 
divine office. All this proves that it was of 
much higher authority than a mere -treatise, or 
dissertation ; and we should search in vain for 
any such distinction between this and the other 
creeds, as Grossteste is unfairly supposed to have 
intended. F.C. 


BrapsHawe THE Reetcrpe (4 S. ii. 34.)— 
Your correspondent M. J.’s legend respecting the 
Lord High President's (who ob. Oct. 31, 1659,) 
having died at a lone house on Baddeley Eige, in 
the Staffordshire Moorlands, has highly interested 
me—since, though born and long resident in the 
immediate neighbourhood, I had never previously 
heard of it. There is in Longadon, close to Leek, 
an ancient grange called “ Bradshaw,” with which 
local tradition connects the regicide, but I have 
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never been able to trace it to any authentic source. 
Temp Eliz. 3, Thomas de Bradeschawe was sworn 
a feudatory forester of the Forest of Leeke; and 
I find Roger Bradschagh witness to a deed bearing 
date a.p. 1431. 

There is an interesting account of Bradshaw 
Hall, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, the cradle of the 
family, at p. 145 of the second volume of the Re- 
liquary ; but the name is of such frequent occur- 
rence in the sister shires of Chester, Derby, and 
Stafford, that it is hard to say from which parti- 
cular branch “ poor Jack” actually descended. 

Tue AvTHor or A History or LErx. 

Bakewell. 


“ RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE, BY MAXIMILIAN, 
Emperor oF Mexico” 8. i. 535, 563.)—As 
I ventured to communicate to you the doubts 
which bad arisen in my mind as to the authen- 
ticity of this work from the manner of its publica- 
tion and its contents, I feel bound to tell you the 
result of inquiries I have made in quarters certain 
to be informed in Germany. 

The work, as now published at Leipsig and 
translated into English, was, it appears, printed 
for private circulation by Prince Maximilian while 
in retirement at Miramar. He then gave, or sold, 
the copyright to a publishing house at Leipsig; 
but when it was almost ready for publication, he 
revoked the contract for its publication, and paid 
the firm 2000 guilders for the expenses they had 
incurred. This was before he lett Miramar. 

Nothing further was done by Prince Maximilian, 
that I can ascertain, for its publication, and so the 
matter rested when he perished in Mexico. Sub- 
sequently to his death communications took place 
between the publishers and the Court of Vienna. 
They terminated in authority for its publication 
being given to them. 

It is, 1 am assured, published as originally 
printed for private circulation by Prince Maxi- 
milian. Curio. 


Sacxsur (4 S. ii. 42.) —It is truly observed 
by Mr. Nicnotson that the French drew a jocular 
rase from the resemblance between Ebrius and 
breus, “In French slang,” he continues, “a 
drunken man was one qui savat [. ébreu.” An 
amusing illustration occurs in the old French 
song which begins thus : — 
“ Je suis le docteur toujours Ivre, 
Notus inter Sorbonicos ; 
Je n‘ai jamais lu d’autre livre 
Qu’ Epistolam ad Lbérios,” 
F. C. H. 
Hoesneap (4 S. i. 554, 613.) —The question 
started by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, as to the 
origin of this word, has produced replies that 
leave the solution doubtful between hogs-hide, as 
sugyested by that gentleman, and or-head as con- 
Jectured by others. Probably ox-hide, which has 


not yet been thought of, is as likely as either. 
But in the meantime, one evidence in favour of 
hogs-hide will be found in Sir Thomas Urquhart’s 
translation of Rabelais (book iii hap. xv.); it is 
where Panurge, in expounding . .e monkish mys- 
tery concerning powdered beef, says : — 

“ Not to sup at all! that is the devil! Come, Friar John, 
let us go break our fast; for if I hit un such a refection 
in the morning, as will fill the mill-hopper and hogshide 
of my stomach, and furnish it with meat and drink suffi- 
I could make a shift to forbear dining.” —vol. iii. 
p- 

As Sir T. Urquhart wrote about 1650, it would 
be worth locking to what was the practice in his 
time in England, or whether hogs-hide was a local 
form of spelling hogshead at that time in Scotland, 
of which Sir Thomas was a native. 

W. W. E. T. 


QuoTaTion waNnTED (4S. ii. 10, 45.)— 
“ And she hath smiles to earth unknown— 
Smiles that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise : 
That come, and go, with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes.” 


It may interest your correspondent J. T. F. as a 
Cambridge man, and also Mr. Boucurer, to in- 
form them that a Latin version of Wordsworth’s 
pretty little poem “ Louisa” is to be found in the 


| Arundines Cami, editio quarta—a book dear to 


scholars, and is there headed “ Rustica Phidyle.” 
The English version commences not — 
“T met Louisa in the shade,” 
but — 
“ Though by a sickly taste betrayed, 
Some may dispraise the lovely maid, 
With fearless pride I say,” &c. 

Being, however, just at present enjoying an out- 
ing in the country, I have not my copy of the 
Arundines at hand in order to give a precise re- 
ference to the page, and the name of the trans- 
lator of the poem into Latin Sapphics. Be it 
observed that the editions of the Arundines Cami 
vary very materially, and perhaps the poems in 

uestion may not have a place in all of them. 
he last, to my knowledgs, underwent consider- 
able alterations at the hands of its late accom- 
plished editor, Archdeacon Drury. 

We all know the ode of Horace whence “ Rus- 
tica Phidyle” is borrowed — 

“ Colo supinas si tuleris manus, 
Nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si thure placaris et horna 
Frage oes, avidaque porca, 
Nee,” &e. 
OXONTENSIS. 
Wormingford, near Colchester. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The whole Works of William Browne of Tavistock and of 
the Inner Temple. Now first collected and edited, with 

a Memoir of the Poet, and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt 

of the Middle Temple. The First Volume. (Printed 

for the Roxburghe Library.) 

Nearly a century has elapsed since Tom Davies gave 
to the world the only collective edition of the writings of 
this admirable poet. In this good work Davies was 
assisted by Dr. Farmer, the Rev. Thomas Warton, and 
other admirers of Browne's genius. In 1815 Sir Egerton 
Brydges published a volume of Browne's hitherto inedited 

ry, which Park pronounced to be even more marked 

a™ peaceful delicacy and pure morality” than those 
dy given to the world, Under these circumstances, 

we think Mr, Hazlitt has shown good judgment in in- 
cluding the whole works of Browne in the Roxburghe 
Library. This first volume, which is very handsomely 

inted, contains, in addition to Britannia’s Pasturals, a 

fe of the Puet, which Mr, Hazlitt’s industry and re- 
searches have enabled him to detail much more fully than 
his predecessor, Brydges. The work will be welcome to 
all lovers of Old English Poetry. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1867. New Series. 
(Rivington ) 

The Annual Register now stands alone as a permanent 
and available record of the more remarkable events at 
home and abroad, and the gradual development of the 
political history of this and other foreign countries; and 
we are, therefore, glad to record the appearance of the 
volume for 1867, which appears to be ably and carefully 
compiled. 

Books 

We have a number of small books which require a few 
words of notice. First and foremost among them is 
Warne’s Chandos Shakespeare: Pliys, Poems, Glossary, 
§c. reprinted from the Original Edition, and compared 
with all recent Commentaturs, printed very neatly and 
legibly, and sold for one shilling; and from the same 

blisher, and at the same remarkably low price, The 

Poetical Works of Longfellow. Milton and Machiavelli, 

two Essays by Lord Mavaulay, printed with great neat- 

ness and distinctness, and published at sixpence. We 
have recrived from Messrs. Lockwood a volume which 
will be acceptable to many—Jnstructions in Wood-varving 

Amateurs, with Hints on Design, by a Lady, From 

r. Walker of Leeds, an amusing little volume, Old 
Leeds: its Bygones and Celebrities, by an Uld Leeds 
Cropper. And from Messrs. Moffat of Dublin, St. Patrick's 
Ruction, by Barney Bradey; an amusing bit of rollicking 
Irish fun and rhyme. 

A few guide-nooks have also reached us, which we 
may make a note of for the benefit of “ intending ” tourists, 
viz. St. David's: its Early History and Present State, by 
an Ecclesivologist ( Bemrose); Bemrose’s Guide to Matlock, 
Bakewell, Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, &c., with Lists of 
Wild Flowers, Ferns, &c., by John Hicklin; and Through 
the Peak, between London and Manchester, or Tourist's 
Guide between London and Manchester via Derby, Mat- 
lock, and Buxton ( Bemrose). 


THEODORE's Son.— The London Stereoscopic Company 
have just published a very effective carte de visite of this 
interesting child. 

Linkary or tHe Rev. T. Corser.—The first part of 


this extraordinary Collection of our Early English Poets 
and Dramatists, will be suld by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 


son, & Hodge, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th instant, No 
greater proof of the importance of this library can be 
given than is furnished by the fact that the three days’ 
sale contains only 606 lots. 


of THE CorPorATION oF Loynoy: 
Lisrary.—The salary of Mr. Overall, who 
fills this office with so much credit to himself and with 
so much advantage to all who have occasion to consult 
the Library entrusted to his charge, has just been in- 
creased from 200/. to 3001. a year, with an annual increase 
of 102. until it reaches 4002 per annum. The salary of 
his assistant, Mr. Welch, is in like manner to be gradually 
increased to 200/. a-year. 

As nothing has yet been done, we believe, on the sub- 
ject of the Librarianship of Lambeth, we venture to re 
commen: the liberal condact of the Fathers of the City to 
the consideration of those who may have the settlement 
of this question. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the geatlemen by whom they are required, whose names se 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Tuomas Prea ron Inranrs. 1612. 
—_——_——. Susrension pisecssep. london, Oct. 1657. 

Wanted by Juhn Slewh, Esg., Tu.ornbridge, Bakewell. 


Tas Ratrevany. Any Nos. form |—2, unbound. 


Wanted by Mr. George W. Marshall. Weacombe House, 
Bicknoller, So.nerset. 


Moraay's Hanpsoon ror Sratw. Part I. containing South Spain, 
Wanted by 2. P., Mr. Brooks, 7, Torrington Place, W.C. 

Govtn's Brians or Avernanra._ 7 Vols. 

——— Binns or E. 5 Vols. 

Bravos oF Amrarca. 

Govon's Mowoments. 5 Vols. 

Woans. Any of them. 

Anrcoures or Paixtine. 5 Vols, to. 

Darspen Gareeny. 2 Vols. folio. 

Monoan's Senene or 

Coneneve'’s 3 Vols. Baskerville. 

Heanne's Irinenany. 9 Vols. 


Wanted vy Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bonu Street, London, 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Unrvrnsat Catratoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections sho. be addressed to the Editor, South Kensingt Masewm, 
London, W. 

Among other articles of interest which will appear in next week's 
“N. & we may mention — 

Moth>r Shipton. 

Calvi 1 “ervetus. 

Furt :r Note on the Coronation Oath. 
Child Books. 

Old Berd r Games, 

Tar Invex ro ovr cast Vorome will be issued with “N.&Q" of 
Saturday next, 

Tur Genenat to tae Sears all in type, and will 
be ready for puviication, we hope, by the end af the memth. 

Bravroan. shuld be very glad indecd to ee the volumes. 

here is n» dowbt that Berkeley Square ia always pro 
nounced Barke Square ™ by educuted people at the Wet End.” 

8. ii. p. 31, col. i. line 6 from bottom, dele “ we £nd.” 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. 

Norves & Quentres” is for ission abroad. 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
+ has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
EFETH. fixed without springs, wires, or ligntwres; they so perteetly 
resemble the natural tecth as not to be distinguished from the originals 
by the closest observer; they wil! never change colour or decay, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever betore used. This method 
does not require the extraction of reots or any paintul operation, 
will suppor: and preserve teeth that are loose, aud is guaranteed 


restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth «topped and rea- 
dered sound and useful in mastication. Fleet Street. 
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ats POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury. and 
CIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
[ESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 
delightfully cooling, refreshing, invigorating. ‘Tam not surprised 
to learn (raves Humboldt) that orators, clergymen, lecture ra, authors, 
and pets give it the preference. for it refreshes the memory." Em- 
phatically the scent for warm weath. r, tor hot and depressive climate. 
Ac se of six bottles, 10s. 64; single samples, 2s.—2, New Bund 
Street, W 


GEWING MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
PUB CELEBRATED “No. 2” 210. 


MACHINES, £5 5s. 


Qc HWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS — By 

‘ Special Appointment to Her Maj-sty and H.R II. the Prince of 

Wales. Every bottle is protected by a label heving wame and trade 

Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Durby, Uristol, Glasgow, 
alvern. 


i i E PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at i1/. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 101. ids. Rewarded at the International Exhibition fur “ Cheap- 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


“‘WATSON'’S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character. pure, very soft, and unbrandieu. recommended 
with confidence. Per dozen. 34s.; bottles and cases 4s. per duzen «xtz 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage paid. to all Engle 
and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask included) equal to 7 dozen, 
1l/.48. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 galls. (cask inciuded), equal 
tol4doren, \4s. A saving of 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid 
to all England and Wales. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, Londun, W.C. 
Established 1841. Ful! Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
prived sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). (me guinea per dozen, 
A genuine really fine vid Port 36s. per dozen. Terme cash. Three d 
rail paid._w.D. WA Wine Merchant, 72 and 73. Great it 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square. London, W.C. Established 1641, 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


ly F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 
F 
ICELAND MO8S8 COCOA, 
In 1 §1D., and packets. 


Sold by Grocers and Drugzista. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
iy no pay. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

ints’ Clergy-houses. Margaret Street, W.: the Kev. W. Richards, 
33, Albany Street, Keyent’s Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Marvaret’s Convent, Fdinburgh; White H«l!, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Norshumberland : The Colleze, Isle of Cumbrae. by Greenock, 
Address JOUN EDWARDS « CO., |, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 

from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, Indigestion, 

eakness. &c..can now cure themselves by the d 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Tame. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLEK solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULJEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 308.. avd 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48#., 60s., 72s., 84s., 968, 
DINNER SHERRY, 
and 30s. per dozen. 


368. and 42s, 
48s., 548., aud 60s, 


ROCK and MO<ELLE 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 428., 488., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers oe Me, 428, 
Very Choice Old 488, 608. 728. 84s, 


CHAMPAGNE. 

At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, ~teinberg, Liebfraumilch, 

Johannisberger and Steinberger. 72s.,84s., to Bruun berger, 

Grunhausen, and Schurzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Murelle, 60s., 

66s., very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack Muimecy, 

Frontignac, Vermuth, Constentia, Lachryme Christi, lmperia: Tokay, 

and other rare wines. Five old Pale Cognec Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

receipt of a a order, or reference, any quantity will be 

jately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ;: 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.o. 1667.) 


y in Europe, protected by Her Majesty's Great “eal. Free 
for One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ESy., (Medical Electrician to the 
London Hospitals), Perry House, Bedford Square, London. 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Reterence to the leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 


PI!.LS.—Tue Femare’s Frrenp. 


The wonderful cures effected hy these Pills huve alone enabled 

nto withstand the keenest » pp sition or years. They ere valued 

st the humbiest hearths us well as in the houses of comfort nd we+lth. 
Holiowsy Pills work a thorough purification of tue whole +ystem, 
Without disrdering, weakening. or ocher+ise inte fering with the 
B'ural action of any orgen. ‘Ihery ere «dmitted to be t e best restorer 
Of spperite, strength, and perfect health to the must delicate constitu- 
tion. They give colour and freshness to the face. and by their gentle 
alterative proper-ies eraiic .te trom she system the gerins of c pmplsints 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMAC 
HEARTBUKN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : 
the best mild reat tor delicate constitutions. especially adapted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. DINNEFUKD « CU.,, 
172, New Bond street, Londun, and of all Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTOR'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple but certain remedy fur Incdivestion, 

hey act asa powerful tonic and gentile aperient ; are mild in their 

operation ; safe under any circumstances; aud thousun’s «f persons 
can now bear testimuny to the benefits to be derived trom their use. 

Sold in Bottles at is. lid., 2s. 9d. and iis. each, im every tuwn in the 


whieh. by the obstru tion of humours, consign tens of t 


| a ype toan oanty grave who might by the use of these Pills 


CAUTION !_ Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitativos. 


Po NOTES AND QUERIES. = 

May be secur: d by an Annus! Payment of from 43 to 5s. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE | as 

COMPANY. 
Re 
b- 
re- 
to 

nt 
| 
| ad 

Choice Sherr Paie, Golden, or Brow: <a 

4 
2 

4 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. II. 18, 68, 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK FOR STUDENTS. 


Large crown 8vo, price 6s., 650 pp. cloth, 


THE LAST CENTURY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 


A REFERENCE BOOK, containing an ANNOTATED TABLE of CHRONOLOGY, LISTS of 
CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS, a DICTIONARY of BATTLES and SIEGES, and 
’ BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, 


FROM 1767 TO 1867. 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 
: (Of Her Majesty's Record Office), 

4 Author of “ A Reference Book of English History,” “ Our Constitution,” “ The Civil Service Guide,” &e, 


{ London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Coveng Garden. 


MURRAY'S FOREIGN HANDSBOOES, MURRAY'S ENGLISH EANDBOOES, 


TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 10s. | KENT AND SUSSEX. 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYKOL. 10s. | SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 10s; 


SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. los. BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 7s 62. 
FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 12s. WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 7s. 6d 
CORSICA AND SARDINIA. 4s. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 10s. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCES 
NOKTH ITALY AND VENICE. 12s. | 


] CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 10s, | NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 12s. 
DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER and NOTTS 


SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. 10s. YORKSHIRE, 12s. 


THE TYROL. 6s. 


SICILY AND PALERMO. 122. DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 9% 
PORTUGAL AND LISBON. 9s. WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND. 68 
EGYPT AND THE NILE. 15s. omega 

; SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 24s. SCOTLAND. 9s. 

. BUMBAY AND MADRAS. 24s. IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 24s. 


SWITZERLAND. 5s. EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s. 
ITALY. 6s. WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 


NORWAY. 5s. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Printed A.A GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesex; 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the ssid County.—Sarurday, July 18,1968. 
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